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Two  of  tho  Veterans. 
K«litori&l  Corrr^pondrQCf. 

The  tw  o  men  iu  Ku;;l:aul  whom  I  h:ul  the 
iDO>t  pleasuraMe  anticipations  of  meelini: 
were  W.  B.  Tegetnieier  .mil  Harrison  Weir, 
men  who  were  prominent  in  poultry  oinOos 
when  the  writer  was  a  l>oy,  ami  who  have 
l>ein  at  the  forefront  iu  pouhry  xnatters  for 
forty  years  or  more.  What  experiences  anil 
observations  those  two  (now  oKl  )  men  have 
passed  through  and  n>ade :  how  poultry  knowl- 
evl^e  has  t>een  enriched  liy  tbeir  laltors.  It  is 
not  at  all  strange  that  I  looknl  fl>^^vard  to 
making  their  acquaintance  with  the  liveliest 
anticipations  of  pleasure. 

3Ir.  Weirlivesbut  a  few  miles  from  London, 
at  Sevenoaks, in  Kent. —  the  ••  ^anlen  "  county 
of  England  —  an<l  a  note  to  him  telling  of  my 
desire  to  call  upon  him  '-to  pay  respects" 
was  responded  to  w  ith  a  mo.-t  cordial  invita- 
tion to"  comedown  and  take  lunch eH/(/nn7/f. 
I  shall  be  happy  indeed  to  meet  personally 
the  editor  of  FAiiM-Pofi-TitY."  Mr.  Weir,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  h:.s  long  been  familiar 
with  F.-P.. through  the  kind  offices  of  a  friend 
in  London. 

A  rush  of  appointments  prevented  my 
immediately  responding  to  the  invitation,  ami 
w  hen  I  wrote,  after  a  few  days,  that  I  could 
come  tho  following  Tuesday  afternoon,  there 
came  back  a  post-i'ard,  "  Good,  come  on  the 
1:30  train.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  .'•tation. 
You'll  know  "tis  me  when  you  >ee  an  old  chap 
that  looks  something  like  tbi?: — "  and  in  the 
corner  was  a  hasty  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  a 
stout  faceil  old  gentleman  under  the  visor  of  a 
tennis  cap.  '"  What  a  capital  likeness,"  said 
friend  F.,  when  he  saw  it, "  That's  Mr.  Wier  to 
the  life," —  and  when  I  stepped  from  the  train 
I  knew  the  kindly  face,  all  wreathed  in  smiles, 
as  I  walked  dow  n  the  platform  and  shook 
bands  with  the  famous  artist,  whose  pictures 
of  birds  and  animals  have  delighted  the  eyes 
of  millions  of  children. 

Mr.  Weir  is  a  portly,  grandfatherly  looking 
man  of  aljove  seventy  years,  but  carries  his 
years  w  ell,  and  both  the  smiles  that  broaden 
his  face  and  his  warm  hand  grip  indicate  the 
kindly  heart  of  the  lover  of  all  animal  life.  It 
would  be  useless  forme  to  attempt  to  describe 
in  detail  the  many  things  we  talked  about,  as 
we  found  many  points  of  mutual  interest,  and 
the  afternoon  passed  all  too  quickly.  Seven- 
oaks  is  built  upon  a  hillside,  and  Mr.  Weir's 
garden,  of  something  over  an  acre,  slopes 
steeply  down  to  the  railroad.  That  garden  is 
a  wonder.  "  It  was  only  a  muilhole  five  years 
ago,"'  said  Mr.  W.  in  answer  to  my  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  It  doe-n't  seem  possible. 
It  has  been  his  plan  to  copy  nature,  or,  rather, 
to  assist  nature,  and  the  resTilt  is  worth  a  day's 
journey  to  see.  The  paths  follow  the  "  nat- 
ural'' inclinations  of  the  land,  and  all  about 
on  every  side  are  rare  and  beautiful  flowers 
and  shrubs.  As  an  example,  there  are  a  full 
hundred  varieties  of  iris  there  (how  many 
F.-P.  readers  know  there  are  one-fourth  as 
many)— and  some  hundreds  of  different  lilies. 
I  have  .seen  many  tjeautiful  gardens  before, 
and  gardens  in  which  a  thousand  times  as 
much  money  has  been  expended  :  but  I  think 
that  garden  of  Mr.  Weir's  is  the  most  naturally 
lieautiful  one  in  the  world. 

At  the  Ixjttoui  of  the  garden  there  are  two 
or  three  small  poultry  houses  and  yards,  and 
in  them  Mr.  Weir  keeps  "  a  few  hens"  of  his 
favorites,  the  Old  English  Game,  which  he 
esteems  the  best  fowl  on  earth  for  table  pur- 
poses. >itting  down  upon  a  convenient 
garden  seat,  Mr.  W.  talked  of  the  problems 


of  poultry  breeding,  and  roundly  scored  the 
'•  fanciers  "  for  spoiling  his  much  loved  Lang- 
shaus  by  breeding  them  tod  long  legged,  too 
rangy."  "Long  legged,  cparse  boned  birds 
are  slow  maturing,  and  make  sluggish  laying 
fowls."  The  Dorkings  he  considers  very  fine 
fowls,  if  one  can  get  the  old^ "  true ''  Dorking ; 
but  the  Old  English  (iame  is  the  best.  They 
have  very  long  bodies;  great  length  of  body 
in  front  of  thighs,  arc  narrow  behind,  and 
have  small  heails.  "  The  Indian  Game  flesh 
is  very  hard  and  dry  w  hen  cold  ;  w  hen  hot  it 
is  quite  good."  Mr.  W.  believes  in  straight 
breeding,  and  sajs  inbrretling,  if  intelligently 
done,  is  the  most  successful.  lie  knows  one 
breeder  of  Malays  w  ho  has  bred  in  and  in  for 
thirty  years,  and  constantly  improved  his 


stock  by  iloing  so,  the  result  being  that  he  has 
always  won  the  first  prizes  wherever  he  has 
exhibited;  no  one  could  approach  him.  He 
also  believes  goose  raising  can  be  made  very 
profitable,  with  little  trouble ;  "geese  are  the 
most  intelligent  of  fow  Is." 

When  I  told  him  that  we  in  America  pre- 
ferred the  yellow  skinned  birds  and  brown 
eggs,  he  replied  :  That  w  ill  change :  that  will 
all  come  right  in  time" —  by  which  be  meant 
that  we  would  in  time  come  around  to  "the 
true  faith  ''  of  white  eggs  and  white  skinned 
fowls. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  the  garden  ;  it  is  the  home  of  an  ai  tist 
and  a  gentleman.  There  are  pictures  ami 
bric-a-brac  everywhere,  especially  pictures  of 
birds  and  animals,  by  world  famous  artist*; 
and  some  of  Mr.  Weir's  own.  The  "  den  "  on 
the  second  floor,  to  which  Mr.  Weir  invited 
me,  is  an  ideal  work  room;  the  walls  covered 
with  book  shelves  crammed  full  of  literary 
treasures,  and  the  large  talile  occupying  the 
center  of  the  room  being  completely  buried  in 
books  and  pamphlets  which  were  piled  up  in 
the  most  delightful  disorder,  with  memo- 
randum slips  projecting  from  hundreds  of 
places  of  reference  between  the  leaves.  Here 


by  the  windows  looking  southw  ard  across  tho 
beautiful  valley.  Mr.  Weir  works  when  the 
spirit  moves,  and  draw  s  ami  writes  for  the 
papers  and  books  he  works  U|>on.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  his  work  is  not  at  all 
coutined  to  books  and  papers,  but  takes  a  wide 
range,  including  medals,  prize  certificates,  etc. 
The  table  cloth  upon  the  dining  table  was 
especially  designed  by  him  for  a  Belfast  linen 
manufacturer,  for  the  American  market,  the 
figures  woven  into  the  pattern  representing 
typical  American  animals  and  birds,  such  as 
the  bison,  wild  turkey,  etc.  As  these  table 
cloths  were  manufactureil  for  the  American 
market  and  soM  there  only,  Mrs.  Weir  told 
me  she  felt  certain  she  possessed  the  only  one 
of  the  pattern  in  England. 


Mr.  Tegetineier  I  met  first  at  the  Boyal  show 
at  Manchester,  and  found  him  a  wonderfully 
well  preserved  man  for  his  years,  (he  is  eighty- 
four).  How  many  men  of  eighty-four  attend 
the  shows  and  write  of  them  for  the  papers  1 
Mr.  Tegetnieifr  is  the  regular  poultry  con- 
tributor for  The  Field;  he  also  judges  at 
show  s,  and  judged  poultry  at  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  show  a  few  weeks  Ijefore. 
I'pon  roniparing  notes  we  found  we  were  but 
a  mile  distant  from  each  other  when  at  home, 
and  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  come  over  and 
take  lunch  w  ith  him,  at  his  resilience,  Alex- 
andra Grove  Road,  Xortli  Finehley. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  lived  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London  for  scores  of  years,  and  at 
what  is  now  the  populous  suburb  of  Crouch 
End  he  used  to  have  a  farm  of  sonic  seventy 
acres,  partly  woodland,  on  which  he  used  to 
raise  great  flocks  of  the  finest  turkeys.  The 
onw  ard  march  of  the  city  erowdi  d  him  out  of 
the  farm,  w  liich  is  turned  into  blocks  of  houses 
and  ])ave(l  streets,  and  he  retreated  to  semi- 
rural  North  Finehley,  about  w  hich  region  are 
most  delightful  country  lanes  and  paths  —  the 
outlook  across  the  valley  to  Mill  Hill  being 
remarkably  beautiful. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  is  best  known  in  England  as 


iin  authority  upon  natural  history  subjects; 
and  he  w  as  for  many  years  a  co-worker  with' 
Darwin  in  the  studies  which  gave  him  the 
voluminous  data  for  "  Animals  and  Plants 
Under  Domestication,''  the  extensive  notes 
upon  pigeons  being  all  credited  to  Mr.  Teget- 
meier. In  structural  variations,  especially  in 
the  anatomy  of  birds  and  animals,  he  is  an 
acknowledged  authority.  It  gratified  me  to 
learn  that  Mr.  T.  is  now  preparing  a  new- 
edition  of  his  well  known  book,  "Table  and 
Market  Poultry  vs.  Fancy  Fowls,"  which  will 
probably  be  published  in  the  spring. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  goes  up  to  London  almost  every 
day,  and  in  fact,  bis  ceaseless  activity  would 
put  many  a  man  fifty  years  bis  junior  to  the 
blush.  "  Old  Teg.  is  '  ail  there,' if  he  is  over 
eighty,"  said  a  poultryman  with  whom  I  was 
talking  at  Manchester ;  and  anyone  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  encounter  him  will  readily 
believe  that.  The  "  fanciers  "  have  not  a  warm 
love  for  him,  because  of  his  complete  contempt 
for  them  and  for  their  methods  —  a  contempt 
to  which  he  is  constantly  giving  voice  iu  his 
writings.  lie  blames  the  fanciers  for  abso- 
lutely destroying  the  formerly  great  popularity 
of  the  Hamburgs,  "  w  bicli  were  one  of  our 
best  egg  producing  breeds  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago;  and  now  are  almost  never  seen 
at  the  shows  or  in  the  farmyards,"  and  ho 
says  the  once  meritorious  Langshans  are 
being  killed  in  the  same  way,  the  fanciers 
demanding  the  extremely  "  rangy  "  big  boned 
birds,  which  are  slow  maturing  and  poor 
laying,— are  practically  worthless. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  such  intelligent  oiiserving  men  as 
Harpfsou  Weir,  Mr.  Tegetmeier  and  31.  A'an 
der  Snickt  would  be  heeded  by  the  fanciers, 
w  ho,  if  they  are  thinkinrj  men,  must  see  that 
"  that  (their)  w  ay  madness  lies.'' 

I  have  left  no  space  iu  which  to  tell  of  the 
delightful  books  which  Mr.  Tegetmeier  has 
gathered  together  iu  his  long  lifetime — books 
rare  and  beautiful;  with  the  choicest  illustra- 
tions of  birds,  animals,  etc.,  that  the  best 
artists  of  the  world  can  produce.  He  is  one 
of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  "Ibis"  and 
has  one  of  the  very  few  complete  sets  of  that 
periodical — his  set  (with  the  exception  of  one 
volume)  being  in  the  original  uncut  condition. 
Most  of  his  extensive  library  is  more  or  less 
directly  allied  to  his  specialty,  but  he  has  one 
large  bookcase  full  of  Slielley-aua :  of  books 
by,  relating  to  or  referring  to  the  poet  Shelley, 
which  diversion  proves  that  Mr.  T.  doesn't 
always  travel  in  one  road.  It  gives  mo  pleasure, 
too,  to  refute  his  jocose  characterization  of 
Mrs.  Tegetmeier  as  "  a  crabbed  old  woman,'' 
when  he  was  excusing  himself  for  a  few  min- 
utes more  work  with  his  stenographer.  She 
laughingly  retorted  upon  him  that  "as  be  had 
survived  so  many  years  of  her  companionship 
probably  Mr.  Hunter  could  endure  a  few  min- 
utes of  it,"  and  he  went  off  muttering,  "» 
woman  always  gets  the  last  word  I 

H. 


AustraHan  ('?)  Methods. 

One  of  our  exchanges  reports  experiments 
w  ith  jioultry  houses  built  of  sun-dried  bricks 
in  Australia,  as  though  that  were  something 
unheard  of.  Xow  comes  another  with  a  short 
article  on  "the  Australian  method  of  pluck- 
ing fowls."  We  read  it,  sure  of  something 
interesting.  And,  lo,  it  is  neither  more  or 
less  than  the  scalding  iu  use  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  country.  Truly  some  editors  need 
to  wake  up. 
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Things  to  Think  About. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  things  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  taking  thought;  but  what 
useful  worlrs  have  been  undertaken  without 
it?  Not  very  many;  and  the  failures — I  Are 
not  ninety  per  cent  of  them  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  thoughtless  undertakings? 

Before  a  man  begins  (say)  poultry  keeping, 
he  should  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  —  and 
when  he  has  counted  let  him  add  thirty  per 
cent,  (because  the  actual  cost  always  exceeds 
the  estimate)  and  then  let  him  consider 
whether  his  means  and  his  energies  will  suffice 
for  the  undertaking  he  would  lay  his  hand  to. 
Unless  he  is  very  sure  that  they  will,  he  had 
best  not  try  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

There  are  scores  of  people  coming  to  us  for 
advice  who  need  to  be  persuaded  not  to  engage 
in  poultry  keeping;  other  scores  we  must  try 
to  persuade  not  to  undertake  it  at  present. 
We  try  to  convince  them  all  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  sufficient  thought  before  they  begin. 
They  a^ree  with  us  that  it  is  a  most  necessary 
thing- to  do,  and  then  —  do  not  do  it.  In  the 
same  >vay  many  assent  to  our  proposition  that 
it  i«  wisest  to  begin  on  a  small  scale  and  let 
the  business  grow  with  their  experience,— 
and  go  straightway  and  begin  on  the  largest 
scale  their  capital  and  credit  combined  will 
allow.  It  seems  that  a  "  dear  experience  "  is 
the  only  teacher  whose  instructions  most 
people  will  heed.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  while 
learning  in  that  school  they  too  often  lose 
their  capital,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  when 
they  have  acquired  the  experience  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  use  their  capital 
with  judgment,  the  cajjital  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  profit  by  their  skill  and 
experience  is  gone  —  frittered  away. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  not  seeing  the  need  of  "  taking  thought," 
as  in  their  not  knowing  when  they  have 
"  taken  thought"  enough.  Novices  are  apt  to 
think  they  have  fully  considered  everything 
affecting  a  question,  when  in  reality  many  of 
the  things  of  utmost  importance,  from  their 
bearing  on  it,  have  not  even  been  thought  of 
at  all.  In  a  similar  way,  many  imagine  that 
they  have  acquired  a  considerable  skill  in 
handling  fowls,  and  enough  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  poultry  keeping  to  make  the 
planting  of  their  capital  in  a  poultry  plant  a 
reasonably  safe  risk  —  while  yet  they  are 
entirely  unprepared  to  attempt  the  care  of 
fowls  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  article  we  wish 
to  present  and  consider  briefly  a  number  of 
the  questions  which  ought  to  be  given  atten- 
tion by  every  would-be  poultryman.  We 
offer  here  nothing  new  or  startling.  Every 
subject  mentioned  has  been  treated  more  fully 
elsewhere  and  at  other  times  in  our  columns. 
We  are  sure,  however,  that  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  many  to  have  these  matters 
grouped  together,  even  roughly.  It  will  give 
them  a  better  idea  of  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion necessary  before  one  can  intelligently 
decide  where  and  how  to  begin — before, 
indeed,  one  ought  to  decide  whether  it  is  wise 
for  him  ever  to  begin. 

The  Question  of  Profits. 

The  profits  are  said  to  be  larger,  for  the 
amount  of  capital  employed,  in  poultry  keeping 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  live  stock  breed- 
ing. Which  we  may  take  to  mean  usually  that 
with  a  very  small  capital  one  can  do  something 
with  poultry.  As  to  poultry  raising  on  a  large 
scale,  it  certainly  is  questionable  whether  on 
an  average  and  taking  the  country  over  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  as  well  as  some  other  branches. 
The  point  is  not  proved.  What  has  been 
proved  is  that  poultry  keeping,  intelligently 
attended  to,  will  make  a  man  a  good  living,  and 
that  many  a  man  has  bettered  himself  by 
investing  his  capital  in,  and  giving  his  time  to 
it.  As  to  the  per  cent  of  profit  on  a  given 
Investment,  the  usual  method  of  estimating  it 
is  altogether  misleading.  Someone  has  said 
that  an  expert  poultryman  would  easily  make 
one  hundred  per  cent  annually  on  the  capital 
invested.  With  all  due  respect  to  this  person's 
opinion,  we  think  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
show  cases  when  this  has  been  done,  except 
perhaps  on  a  very  small  investment  where  the 
expenses  are  almost  infinitesimal.  A  man  may 
be  making  a  very  good  thing  of  his  poultry 
without  making  anything  on  his  capital. 
Thus,  if  a  man  invests  $1,000  in  a  poultry 
plant  from  Avhich  he  derives  a  net  income  of 
$1,000  annually,  he  does  not  make  anything 


like  one  hundred  per  cent  gn  his  capital. 
What  he  does  make,  or  lose,  on  his  capital  is 
the  difl'erence  between  the  value  of  his  labor  at 
whatever  occupation  it  will  command  most 
and  $1,000.  If  his  labor  is  worth  $750  per 
year,  the  earnings  of  his  capital  are  $250,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent;  if  it  was  worth  fOOO  per 
year,  his  capital  earned  ten  per  cent;  if  worth 
$1,200  per  year  his  capital  earned  him  nothing. 
Under  certain  conditions  a  man  might  make  a 
very  large  per  cent  on  a  small  capital ;  but  to  a 
sensible  person  there  would  be  little  satisfac- 
tion in  this,  if  notwithstanding,  his  total 
income  was  less  than  he  might  have  had  if 
both  he  and  his  money  had  been  otherwise 
engaged.  It  is  not  always  profitable  for  every 
one  to  engage  in  poultry  keeping.  There  may 
sometimes  be  circumstances,  as  of  health, 
which  make  it  necessary  for  one  to  take  a  cer- 
tain kind  oC  employment  at  a  lower  rate  of 
compensation  than  the  highest  his  abilities 
will  command  ;  but  when  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  which  business  will  pay  the  best,  it 
ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount 
of  wages  or  salary  one  would  have  received 
from  another  occupation  (the  market  value  of 
his  time)  must  be  deducted  with  the  other 
expenses  from  the  gross  receipts  before  figures 
which  represent  the  earnings  of  the  capital 
are  obtained. 

Having  decided  that  it  will  pay  him  to 
invest  his  capital  in,  and  give  his  time  and 
labors  to,  the  poultry  business,  a  man  must 
consider  the  matter  of 

Location. 

Sometimes  be  has  a  plot  of  land  which  he 
thinks  can  be  used,  though  perhaps  not  espe- 
cially suitable. 

In  such  a  case  the  fact  that  this  piece  of 
ground  would  otherwise  be  less  productive, 
or  non-productive,  will  offset  some  of  its  dis- 
advantages. Yet  it  must  not  Ije  forgotten  that 
to  put  such  a  place  in  shape  for  poultry  keep- 
ing involves  something  of  an  outlay — so  much 
sometimes  that  it  is  better  in  the  long  run  to 
sell  such  property  for  what  it  will  bring  and 
apply  the  proceeds  on  a  purchase  in  a  desira- 
ble location.  At  this  point  some  very  close 
figuring  should  be  done. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  selecting  the  best  loca- 
tion, the  choice  must  be  governed  in  part  by 
the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  pursued.  One 
who  is  going  to  sell  breeding  stock  principally 
can  locate  almost  anywhere  in  a  well  settled 
section.  If  market  products  are  to  be  the 
main  reliance  for  an  income,  the  location  ought 
to  be,  for  a  wholesale  trade,  within  a  few 
hours  by  rail  of  a  first  class  market,  and  for  a 
retail  trade  within  a  few  miles  of  a  good  mar- 
ket for  high  grade  market  products. 

Another  question  to  be  thought  of  in  this 
connection  is  procuring  supplies.  Near  most 
good  markets  it  is  not  difficult  to  buy  every- 
thing needed  at  reasonable  prices.  Still  there 
are  some  places  where  prices  of  eggs  and 
poultry  tempt  the  novice;  he  engages  in  poul- 
try keeping,  and  all  goes  very  well  until  on 
going  to  order  grain  some  day  he  finds  that 
the  local  supply  is  exhausted,  and  supplies  can 
be  brought  in  only  at  rates  that  leave  no  mar- 
gin of  profit.  Possibly  not  one  man  in  fifty 
ever  thinks  of  locating  in  such  a  place;  but  if 
there  is  such  an  one  in  a  hundred  we  want  to 
give  him  a  caution.  The  market  question 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  before  a  decis- 
ion is  made. 

The  question  of  location  having  been  decided 
in  a  general  way,  a  selection  must  be  made  of 
a  particular  piece  of  ground.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  in  respect  to  this  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  essential :  the  land  should  lie 
toward  the  south  or  south-east,  should  be 
well  drained,  and  Of  a  sandy  nature.  Clay 
soils  should  be  avoided ;  and  a  place  well 
sheltered  from  prevailing  winter  winds  is  to 
be  preferred. 

It  is  not  advisable,  as  a  rule,  to  begin  on 
rented  or  leased  ground, — the  exception  being 
where  one  can  rent  a  plant  already  fitted  up. 
In  making  a  purchase  It  pays  to  be  deliberate. 
The  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  city  near 
which  a  location  Is  desired  should  be  thotr 
oughly  explored  in  order  to  find  out  just  what 
is  being  offered  for  sale,  and  the  terms  on 
which  it  can  be  bought.  Nothing  is  more 
aggravating  than  to  find  out  just  after  having 
made  a  purchase  that  you  could  have  done 
much  better.  Places  well  suited  to  poultry 
raising  (and  for  sale  near  a  good  location)  are 


not  numerous.  It  takes  time  to  find  them, 
and  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
operations  for  a  year  than  to  begin  in  an 
unsuitable  place. 

Diversified  Poultry  Keeping. 

The  nature  of  the  business  to  be  done  may 
decide  the  location,  or  may  be  governed  by  it. 
A  man  already  in  possession  of  a  suitalile 
tract  of  land  in  a  good  location  will  arrange  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  nearby  market.  One 
who  has  decided  on  certain  branches  of  the 
business  will  choose  his  location  accordingly,. 
With  most  beginners,  though,  the  question  of 
first  importance  is  :  "  To  what  shall  I  look  for 
an  immediate  income?"  Very  few  have 
capital  enough  to  make  them  indiflerent  to 
that  question  until  the  plant  is  well  estab- 
lished. Most  want  income  enough  coming  in 
regularly  to  at  least  pay  the  feed  bills. 

The  best  dependence  for  this  income  is  eggs 
for  market.  They  are  the  surest  and  steadiest 
source  of  revenue,  ^^'e  believe  it  will  gener- 
ally pay  the  beginner  to  conduct  his  business 
for  the  first  few  years  mainly,  and  for  the  first 
year,  solely,  with  reference  to  a  constant- 
supply  of  fresh  eggs.  His  breeding  stock 
should  be  selected  for  egg  producing  qualities. 
Hiij  chicks  should  be  hatched  witii  reference 
to  the  time  he  wants  the  pullets  to  begin  lay- 
ing. There  will  be  a  good  many  cockerels  to 
sell  as  broilers  and  small  roasters,  and  they 
should  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  when 
ready ;  butat  the  outsetno  special  eftbrt  should 
be  made  to  have  this  class  of  stock  ready  for 
sale  when  it  will  command  the  best  prices. 

To  be  sure  of  an  income  from  eggs  sufficient 
to  pay  the  feed  bills  for  the  first  year,  the 
poultryman  must  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  proldem  of  eggs  in  winter.  He  may 
have  succeeded  before  in  getting  them  from  a 
small  flock.  If  he  has,  so  much  the  better. 
His  problem  is  that  much  easier  for  klm  to 
solve.  He  will  still  find,  though,  that  ia  car- 
ing for  fowls  on  a  large  scale  questions  come 
up  which  were  of  no  special  importance  in 
his  previous  experience  with  the  small  flock. 
He  should  find  out  what  those  problems  are, 
and  make  as  special  a  study  of  them  as  can  be 
made  in  advance.  His  taking  thought  for 
them  will  put  him  in  a  position  to  solve  them 
with  greater  ease  when  they  actually  confront 
him. 

For  most  beginners  it  is  not  well  to  try  to 
handle  more  than  one  class  of  poultry.  AVhen 
the  hen  problems  have  been  mastered  it  will  be 
time  to  think  of  ducks,  turkeys  or  geese.  If 
the  beginner  wants  to  make  a  specialty  of  one 
of  these  last  classes,  let  him  do  so  hj  all 
means ;  but  let  hi^  give  his  entire  attention  to 
that  one  class. 

As  to  sales  of  breeding  stock  in  connection 
with  egg  farming,  it  should  be  considered  that 
time  is  needed  to  build  up  a  trade  in  this  line. 
Such  trade  depends  largely  on  reputation,  and 
reputations  are  not  made  in  a  single  season. 
The  sale  of  breeders  is  one  of  the  things  to  be 
kept  in  mind  when  selecting  breeds,  but  not  to 
be  reckoned  at  the  start  as  a  source  of  income. 

Houses  and  Yards. 

The  house  question  may  be  regarded  as 
settled  for  the  present  in  favor  of  the  scratching 
shed  house.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  method  of  housing  poultry  for 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  country.  We  think 
it  probable  that  it  is  the  best  everywhere;  but 
there  are  some  sections  where  its  advantages 
over  other  plans  are  not  as  noticeable  as  in  the 
regions  of  long,  cold  winters.  The  materials 
to  be  used  might  not  be  the  same  in  all  local- 
ities, but  the  general  features  of  the  plan  vfould 
vary  little.  In  building  houses  and  fences, 
and  in  making  appliances,  regard  should  be 
had  for  durability  as  well  as  economy.  The 
comfort  of  the  fowls  ought  also  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  convenience  of  the  attendant  and 
consequent  saving  of  future  labor.  To  prop- 
erly adjust  the  balance  of  these  different 
requirements,  one  must  take  thought — and  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Mistakes  made  at  the  begin- 
ning have  to  be  remedied  later.  Don't  hurry 
this  part  of  the  work.  Take  time,  and  study 
the  questions  involved  thoroughly. 

And  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plant. — • 
The  location  of  each  building,  and  its  adjoin- 
ing yards,  with  reference  to  the  others, 
demands  some  thought.  Every  item  of  work 
to  be  done  about  the  place  needs  to  be  thought 
of,  and  the  method  of  doing  it  considered. 


There  is  no  excuse  today  for  a  serious  error  in 
the  mapping  out  of  a  plant.  Information  on 
that  subject  is  abundant,  and  within  the  reach 
of  everyone.  Even  if  the  plant  is  not  to  be  built 
complete  at  the  stavt,  the  general  outline  of 
the  location  of  buildings  should  be  laid  down, 
and  what  birildings  are  erected  located  and 
constructed  accordingly. 

Selecting  a  Breed. 
In  selecting  a  breed  several  questions 
demand  consideration.  While  eggs  are  placed 
first,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fully  half 
the  chicks  raised  are  doomed  to  the  pot  l)efore 
they  reach  maturity,  and  that  practically  all 
the  stock  finally  comes  to  the  block.  Market 
qualities,  while  not  of  first  importance,  are 
not  by  any  means  to  be  ignored.  The  taste  of 
the  market,  too,  must  be  consulted.  What 
kind  of  eggs  does  it  demand?  Does  it  call  for 
white,  or  brown?  Does  it  want  a  yellow 
skinned  fowl?  Or,  is  it  indiflerent  on  these 
matters? 

Then  if  it  is  intended  to  make  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock,  at  some  future  time,  a  feature 
of  the  business,  the  breed  selected  must  be  a 
popular  one — one  that  will  sell  well.  Only 
after  a  close  study  of  breeds  and  conditions  is 
one  in  a  position  to  choose  the  breed  or  breeds 
he  will  keep.  Such  a  study  takes  time,  and 
time  is  what  most  are  least  willing  to  give. 
Everyone  wants  to  begin  at  once.  The  aver- 
age American,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
a  thing,  is  in  a  perfect  fever  until  his  plans 
are  well  under  way.  If  the  thing  he  has 
decided  to  do  is  to  keep  poultry  he  is  rarely 
willing  to  act  deliberately  until  his  buildings 
are  up  and  full  of  stock. 

Natural  or  Artificial  Methods. 

A  dozen  questions  at  once  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  incubation  and  rearing  of 
chicks.  Some  of  these  ought  to  be  considered 
before  laying  out  the  place.  A  man  ought  to 
have  studied  the  differences  between  natural 
and  artificial  methods,  and  between  difterent 
systems  of  the  latter,  and  ought  to  know 
enough  about  all  and  of  his  own  adaptability 
to  each  to  know,  before  laying  out  his  plant, 
which  he  intends  to  use. 

All  this  study,  too,  takes  thought  and  time, 
and  some  money,  but  not  to  do  it  is  not  wise. 
His  own 

Adaptability  to  and  Inclination 

for  the  kind  of  work  inseparable  from  poultry 
keeping  is  a  subject  one  needs  to  examine 
into  with  care.  Poultry  keeping  has  its  dis- 
agreeable features  (as  has  every  occupation) ; 
to  some  these  things  are  unendurable.  No 
man  ought  to  undertake  poultry  keeping 
unless  he  is  sure  that  there  is  not  a  single 
detail  of  the  work  that  he  cannot  do  conscien- 
tiously and  thoroughly,  just  when,  and  just  as, 
it  ought  to  be  done — day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year. 
There  is  a  monotony  about  the  work  that 
taken  in  connection  with  the  disagreeable- 
nesses  is  kflling  to  some  natures.  There  is  no 
employment  more  confining;  none  requiring 
more  constant  self-denial  —  and  for  only  a 
hen.  One  may  think  when  making  his  plans 
that  he  will  employ  cheap  help  to  do  the  more 
disagreeable  parts  of  the  work;  but  he  will 
find  that  in  a  business  only  large  enough  for 
one  man  such  a  course  is  not  always  practica- 
ble, and  that,  moreover,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  as  it  should  be,  cheap  help  is  a  poor 
reliance.  To  make  a  success  with  poultry  a 
man  must  be  ready  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
do  anything  and  everything  that  has  to  be 
done.  All  this  a  man  should  count  in  making 
calculation?.  It  has  to  be  reckoned  with  at 
one  time  or  another;  better  first  than  last. 

Another  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  the  dis- 
agreeable part  of  retailing  eggs  and  poultry, 
if  that  is  the  form  of  business  decided  on. 
To  many  people  this  is  more  distasteful  than 
any  of  the  "dirty  work"  about  the  houses 
and  yards.  Nearly  all  retail  trade  must  be 
solicited,  and  those  not  accustomed  to  solicit- 
ing may  find  it  extremely  disagreeable. 

A  Good  Way 

to  do  while  studying  and  thinking  about  the 
questions  involved,  is  to  subscribe  for  two  or 
three  poultry  papers  and  read  them  regularly 
and  fully.  You  cannot  learn  everything  ail 
at  once,  and  a  good  paper  is  better  than  half  a 
dozen  books.  Have  the  books  too,  if  you  like ; 
but  consider  the  paper  of  first  importance. 
It  makes  you  acquainted  with  coDditions  as 
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ibev  aiv,  irnnvin  j  an»l  oh.insins.  Rea.l  every- 
thing—  aJ\erti»t'iueiit$  auil  all.  KeaO  car^ 
fully  Uie.aiic  print,  the  parairraphs  in  a  ilifler- 
eot  type  from  the  IkkIv  of  the  reaiiin^:  matter. 
A  great  many  ^leople  seem  to  have  acquitvtl 
the  iilea  that  such  paragraphs  are  of  little 
importaui-e.  so  tlh?y  skip  ihem.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Generally  a  iliflerent  type  is  iisetl  for 
the  sake  of  empha^izing  certain  passages. 

ReaJ  l>et\veen  the  lines!  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  information  Wtweeu  the  lines  for 
those  who  know  how  to  get  it.  Learn  to  take 
the  matter  containeil  in  the  paper  as  a  whole, 
which  in  its  tuni  is  but  a  part  of  another 
whole  —  the  matter  in  two,  or  thre«>.  or  m:iny 
papers.  Someone  says  all  this  takes  too  much 
time.  It  takes  time,  tuit  nut  too  much.  It  is 
simply  s  choice  lietween  forethought  ami 
afterthought.  This  one  thing  is  tlaily  more 
forcibly  impresseil  on  us  as  w  e  reply  by  mail 
and  throush  these  columns,  to  the  numerous 
inquiries  relating  to  a  living  from  poultry  — 
that  those  who  are  looking  towanl  it  need  to 
think  ami  study,  and  to  hasten  slowly.  The 
aggreirate  of  the  sums  that  are  wasteil  yearly 
because  people  will  not  heed  such  advice,  is 
appalling.  As  we  have  said  liefore.  now  we 
say  aicain  —  we  want  everyone  engaging  in  the 
business  to  succeed  —  and  the  man  who,  movetl 
mostly  l>y  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  rashly  and 
thoughtlessly  abandons  other  employment  for 
this,  may  worry  though;  but  the  chances  are 
av'ainst  him. 


.\re  We  Progressing? 

In  seeking  to  develop  his  form  and  feather. 
Is  not  our  friend  the  fancier  sacrificing  the 
useful  qualities  of  our  fowls?  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, our  favorite  egg  producer,  the  Single 
Combed  White  Leghorn.  That  this  breed 
produces  more  eggs  toilay  than  it  did  teu  yean- 
ago  may  be  true,  but  not  generally,  only  in 
the  hands  of  special  breeders,  who  have. -tudied 
their  prolific  laying  qualities,  and  have  bred 
for  this  alone,  taking  pains  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  show  room.  The  Leghorn  has  l>een 
called  a  spring  and  summer  layer.  There  is 
no  more  reason  for  their  laying  in  spring  and 
summer  than  in  fall  and  winter,  if  properly 
cared  for  according  to  their  nature.  They 
were  originally  great  layers  of  large  white 
!ggs.  Today  it  is  an  exceptional  flock  that 
are  sreat  layers,  and  especially  of  uniform 
large  egss.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this 
deterioration  in  such  a  hardy,  prolific  laying 
breed?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  simply  that  they 
have  been  "lired  to  death;"  in  other  words, 
their  natural  and  useful  qualities  have  been 
sacrificed  to  form  and  feather. 

The  Leghorns  are  fiist  livers.  They  are 
very  active,  quick  feeders,  quick  movers,  and 
quick  flyers.  It  is  the  one  breed  I  know  of 
that  requires  a  vigorous  constitution  to  can  y 
it  through  two  or  three  successful,  useful  years 
of  egg  production.  As  they  are  classed  as 
non-sitters,  and  are  usually  such,  they  devote 
their  entire  time,  barring  the  moult,  to  pro- 
ducing eggs.  We  all  know  that  producing 
eggs,  although  it  may  be  a  natural  process,  if 
continued  for  nine  months  is  a  very  exhaust- 
ing one.  Too  much  strength  and  vigor,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  imparted  in  a  breed  so  con- 
stituted. By  breeding  in  and  in  year  after 
year,  we  certainly  cannot  expect  to  supply 
the  necessary  vigor  to  keep  these  egg  machines 
up  to  their  standard.  That  the  breed  has 
fallen  in  popularity,  I  also  believe  is  true. 
Lovers  of  the  new  Bufi"  variety  claim  greater 
egg  production  for  their  favorites  than  for  the 
White.  This  may  be  true,  as  they  have  not 
been  bred  so  long,  and  what  Leghorn  blood 
they  may  have  is  probably  asserting  itself  in 
numbers  of  eggs. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  at  hand  to  continue 
the  vigor  and  usefulness  of  our  favorite  egg 
producing  breeds,  and  that  is  the  introduction 
of  new  blood  every  year.  This  is  easily  said, 
but  hard  to  accomplish,  as  it  is  diflicult  to 
know  just  where  to  turn  for  this  strength  our 
flocks  so  much  need.  The  breeders  of  thor- 
oughbreds for  strictly  useful  qualities  are  so 
few  that  one  hesitates  and  is  puzzled  as  to 
where  to  seek  for  vigor.  Yet  unless  this 
course  is  pursued  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  l>efore  our  favorite  egg 
producing  breeds  will  lie  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  only  a  remembrance.  —  E.  O.  Roessle, 
In  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 


A  Broiler  Kxperieiioe. 

The  Reliable  I'tiultry  Jotn-yial  for  August 
contains  a  description  of  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Farm,  and  account  of  some  of  the  proprietor's 
experience,  which  every  poultrymnn  should 
re.id.  Only  a  lack  of  space,  and  the  fact  that 
we  not  long  ago  printed  a  description  of  the 
plant  as  seen  by  a  visitor,  prevents  our  "  clip- 
ping" the  article  in  full.  Besides  describing 
the  place  and  the  methods  of  housing,  ilr. 
Curtis  tells  how  he  failed  with  broilers,  and 
how  he  succeeiled  with  thoroughbreds.  (By 
the  way,  Mr.  C,  shouldn't  that  be  Standord- 
hreth.f)  His  account  of  the  failure  is  so  char- 
acteristic and  withal  so  full  of  meat  that  we 
are  sure  our  subscribers  having  read  it  will 
say  they  never  would  have  forgiven  the  editor 
had  he  withheld  it.   Here  it  is : 

'•It  was  during  the  winter  of  lS!tl  and  '92 
that  we  aspired  to  broilers  —  eight  thousand  of 
them.  A  sane  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
tell  it,  but  that  broiler  experience  of  ours  was 
so  deliciously  exciting,  so  exhilarating  in  its 
lead  pencil  promise  of  sudden  great  wealth, 
that  we  like  to  dwell  on  some  parts  of  it,  in 
memory,  even  to  this  day. 

'•  We  recall  one  bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath 
morning:  It  is  in  the  morning,  by  the  way, 
that  a  man  is  full  of  ozone,  fresh  hope  and 
schemes  of  brilliant  achievements.  As  a  rule 
we  think  it  would  be  safer  and  better  for  the 
'  new  hand'  to  decide  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
his  plans  for  embarking  in  the  market  poultry 
business.  A  load  of  planed  flooring  (lumber) 
had  been  piled  up  in  the  yard,  under  the 
friend iy  shade  of  some  trees.  Those  trees 
helped  things  along  I  If  we  had  not  been  so 
comfortable,  physically,  probably  we  would 
not  have  takt  n  so  high  a  flight,  mentally.  AVe 
used  up  all  of  one  >ide  of  a  sixteen-foot  long, 
five-inch  wide  board  in  figuring  the  cost  of  a 
broiler  plant  (one  kind  of  a  plant  1)  with  a 
capacity  of  otihj  eight  thousand  chicks  per 
season,  and  the  profits  to  be  made  therewith. 
P.'-ofits  I  There  was  to  be  no  end  of  them ! 
Xor  was  there  —  neither  front  end  nor  'tail 
holt.' 

"  A  German  w  ho  was  accessory  before  the 
fact,  told  us  how  a  certain  (iernian  lady  had 
successfully  raised  large  numbers  of  early 
chicks  in  a  house  cellar.  Unfortunately  there 
are  three  fine  large  cellar  rooms  under  our 
house.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
Here  full  many  a  chick  embryo  was  born  to 
blush  unseen,  and  many  a  chick's  soul  plain- 
tively peeped  itself  out  of  this  world  of  woe  — 
also  out  of  the  profits  column  on  that  sixteen 
ft.  plank.  AVe  started  in,  that  (ierman  and  I, 
by  buying  five  two-huudred-egg  size  incubat- 
ors. He  furnished  the '  Yes,  sir,  you  are  rij;hl ,' 
'  I  see  it  just  as  you  do  '  sort  of  talk  — the  kind 
of  hope  inspiring,  flattering  talk  that  men 
are  wont  to  lavish  on  you  when  they  want 
work  at  fixed  wages— and  we  furnished  the 
money.  He  also  did  the  work,  for  we  were 
then  employed  on  a  daily  paper,  and  were  busy 
enough. 

"  Bear  with  us  if  we  make  a  long  story 
short.  The  five  incubators  had  brooders 
attached,  and  we  built  overflow  brooders  on 
the  cellar  floor.  Lamps  with  reflectors  were 
hung  up  to  furnish  light forthe  eight  thousand 
chicks  to  see  to  eat  by.  A  heating  stove  was 
put  in  to  keep  the  cel.'ar  warm— then  the  dance 
was  on.  Beginning  in  October  and  continuing 
through  February,  we  scoured  the  neighbor- 
ing country  for  eggs,  paying  five  cents  a  dozen 
extra  to  get  people  to  promise  to  gather  the 
eggs  three  and  four  times  a  day,  to  thus  pre- 
vent their  freezing  to  the  extent  of  cracking 
open.  AA'e  used  in  all  nearly  fifty-two  hundred 
eggs  and  hatched  twelve  hundred  and  seventy 
chicks. 

"After  a  while  it  was  noticeable  that  we 
began  to  talk  less  and  think  more.  This  really 
seems  to  be  the  way  of  the  world.  Even  the 
German  conspirator,  we  firmly  believe,  began 
to  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  new  job. 
Things  were  not  coming  our  way  in  carriages. 
They  seemed  to  be  on  foot,  and  dragging  mis- 
erably. 

"  The  chicks  would  not  live  and  grow  up, 
and  get  fat  and  plump  and  nice,  so  that  we 
couKI  market  them  at  seventj-five  cents 
apiece.  They  were  chickens.  We  never 
doubted  that.  We  still  bad  that  much  confi- 
dence in  our  judgment.  We  could  hatch  eggs 
fairly  well,  and  things  were  not  at  their  wor>t 
until  the  chicks  came  to  be  aliout  five  or  six 
weeks  old.     Then  the  procession  began  to 


move.  We  selected  a  quiet  spot  back  of  the 
carriage  shed,  hidden  from  the  road  by  the 
barn,  and  started  the  (ierman  into  a  new  busi- 
ness, that  of  grave  digger  and  funeral  director. 
To  this  day  that  particular  .spot  will  grow 
more  corn  and  taller  weeds  than  any  other 
plot  of  ground  on  the  place.  The  bare  and 
simple  truth  is  that  we  succeeded  in  market- 
ing, at  fifteen  cents  each,  seventeen  pound- 
and-a-half  chicks  iu  JIarch,  as  a  result  of 
the  winter's  work.  The  experiment  cost  us 
$400,  less  the  value  of  the  dead  chicks  as  fer- 
tilizer. Then,  too,  there  was  a  like  value  iu 
the  eggs  that  did  not  hatch,  for  wc  scattered 
these  overlhe  place  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  house,  and  now  recollect  that  we 
looked  after  them  as  a  man  will  who  realizes 
that  something  ails  him,  but  does  not  uuder- 
staud  just  what. 

So  much  for  an  attempt  to  raise  eight 
thousand  broilers  in  cellars,  with  lamplight 
for  sunlight,  a  man  gone  daft  as  manager,  ami 
a  German  conspirator  as  undertaker.  AVe 
believe  we  would  be  able  to  achieve  difl'erent 
results  if  we  were  again  to  make  the  attempt, 
but  it  would  be  along  entirely  diflerent  lines. 
The  fact  is,  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  '  try  again.' 
The  experience  related  above  did  not  cure 
us." 


COULD  EAT  ONLY  SOUP 


A  Few  Worcls  .Vboiit  the  Revision  of 
the  Stan<lar<l  for  Cocliiiis  iiiul 
'  Cochin  Bantams. 

The  new  standiird  for  Cochins,  as  prepared 
by  the  .\merican  Cochin  Club,  with  a  few 
changes  in  the  wording,  will  be  presented  to 
the  committee  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation for  their  consideration  and  approval. 
At  the  same  time  a  resolution  will  be  presented 
asking  the  committee  to  cut  out  of  the  Stand- 
ard for  Cochin  and  Cochin  Bantams  all  color 
disqudlijications. 

Being  very  much  in  favor  of  this  move,  I 
shall  try  to  state  my  reasons  in  a  few  words, 
and  as  plainly  as  possible. 

No  fowl  has  advanced  in  quality  and  public 
favor  more  than  the  Butt"  Cochins  in  the  la.-t 
twenty  years.  They  never  were  hampered 
nor  held  down  by  color  disqualifications.  They 
are  the  very  hardest  color  to  breed  to  perfec- 
tion; and,  for  all  this,  they  have  advanced  so 
much  in  all  points  of  form  and  colo'i-  that  each 
year  brings  from  the  i)rcss  exclamations  of 
wonder  at  their  advancement  in  twelve 
months.  All  this  and  more  could  be  said  iu 
this  line,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Well  can  I 
remember  when  the  Black  and  White  Cochins 
were  fully  the  equal  in  shape  of  the  Bufls. 
They  have  improved,  but  not  so  fast  as  the 
Bufls,  being  so  heavily  handicapped  with  color 
disqualifications.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  Black 
Cochins  and  Black  Cochin  Bantams  live  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  hard  fought  battle  against  a 
mountain  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
words  iu  the  disqualifications  agaiust  them. 
AVhy  this  should  be  no  oue  can  tell. 

A  number  of  Cochin  breeders,  many  of 
them  not  members  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  join  in  asking  all  interested  iu 
Cochins  and  Cochin  Bantams  to  consider  well 
these  points,  and  to  send  the  undersigned 
your  vote  ou  this  question.  Shall  Cochins  and 
Cochin  Bantams  be  exempt  from  color  dis- 
qualifications, or  shall  they  go  on  struggling 
for  better  form  and  color,  weighed  down  by 
color  disqualifications  that  can  not  in  any  way 
improve  them? 

The  Partridge  Cochin  was  formerly  more 
heavily  burdened  with  color  disqualifications 
than  at  present.  They  have  advanced  more 
in  the  last  four  years  than  in  the  twenty  years 
prior  to  1893.  You  may  bring  up  all  the  theo- 
ries you  please  on  this  subject,  the  plain  cold 
facts  are  that  the  Cochins  that  are  the  least 
burdened  with  color  disqualifications  have 
jnadc  the  greatest  advancement  in  all  points 
of  form,  feather  and  color. 

Shall  we  discard  color  disqualifications  for 
Cochin  and  Cochin  Bantams,  is  the  question. 

T.  F.  McGkew. 

1-2GT  Broadway,  Xew  York  Citv. 


A  Grand  Stomach  Tonic — Dyspepsia 
and  Dizziness  Cured. 
"I  had  dyspepsia  and  could  hardly  eat 
anything  except  soup  or  food  in  liquid 
form.  When  I  finished  a  bottle  of  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  my  stomach  would  bear  sub- 
Btantial  food  and  I  have  had  no  trouble 
from  dyspepsia  since.  I  was  also  troubled 
with  dizzy  spells,  and  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
always  afforded  relief."  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
JuDKlNS,  101  Central  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

KrkfkH'c  Oilic  ai'tf^'^'ly.  promptly  and 
llUUUi)   rms  effectively.  25  cents. 


For  Sale. 

navin^i'  finisbeii  liatcliin?  for  tliis  season,  I  will  sell 
the  slock  I  liave  bred  from  in  lots  to  suir.  Must  be 
soUl  to  make  room  for  tbe  youngsters. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

(Brown  E^s  Strain;  "Ibe  business  fowl  of  tlie 
mu  century.") 

White  Wyandottes, 

(Brown  Ejrg,  Prolitic  I.aylntr  Stock.) 

A.  F.  HUNTER, 

South  Natick,  Mass. 

BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  50  cents. 

I'rofitnblo  I'oultry  Farming,  23  cents. 
.\  I- l  oMi  ruiikry.         2.5  cents. 

.\  I  c\\  ltcii>,  iiiont  lily,  one  3'r.  25  cent^. 

All  IIm'  ;il.iH  r  Inr  SI  .(M).  A.lllrCss 

MICH.VKL  K.  UOVKIt,  Hnuiiuonton,  N.  J. 

FRESH  CUT  BONE 


MEAT  FOR  POULTRY, 

Alsolii  i  f  Scraps,  (1.  K.  Animal  Foci,  i  iv^.  r  .Slicll-, 
Kisli  .Mi-.il,  Granulatiil  Bone,  SleaniiJ  .\i,at.  lirit, 
etc.  AdrJluss, 

BARTLETT  &  HOLMES. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

C.  A.  r.AKTI.ETT,    .      .    Worcester,  Maisg. 

SeuU  lor  catalo.i^ue. 


The  only  reliatile  Lotion  positivel}-  preventing 
Flits,  Gnats  and  Insects  of  every  description 
froinanuoyingHorsesandCatt'.e.  Soothing  and 
Healing  if  applied  to  sores.  Applied  to  cows  it 
secures  gains  in  Flesh  and  Milk.  Guaranteed 
Pure,  Harmlessand  Effective.    Gallon  Can.  JI.oO; 

Gallon  00  ;  Quarts,  oOc.  Beware  of  imitat- 
ions. 

Selling  Agents,  JOS.  BKECK  &  SONS,  Corp., 
47—54  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Black  Langshans. 

100  KOo<l  breeding  hens,  1  auU  2  years  old,  $1  cacli, 

in  lot3  of  6  or  more. 
25  clioice  breeding  liens,  1  and  2  years  old.  £2cacb 

in  lots  of  :i  or  uiore. 
Correspondence  solicited.  C-isIi  ninst  accompany 
order.     J.  H.  LORD,  Bo:<  -26,  Lanrence,  Mass. 


Chicken  Cholera 

Is  caused  by  a  peculiar  germ  Rgalnst 
which  the  new,  powerful  and  safe 
product  of  coal  tar, 

TAROLA. 


is  especiallv  effective,  without  the 
useof  any  other  medicine.  Tarola, 


"Is  that  11  good  lien,  I'liclc  Josh?" 

"A  good  heu?"said  I'ncle  Joih.  "Wby, 
that  'ar  ben  lays  eggs  as  big  as  bailstiins." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


much  diluted,  used  as  a  disin  lectunt, 
keeps  the  hen  house  sweet  and 
healthful  with  less  outlay  of  time 
and  rnonev  than  any  other  ns;ent. 
Cures  giipes,  bills  lice;  increases  the 
yield  of  the  hennery.  Sold  every- 
NVhere.  Tnrula  book  /ree. 
n\KRETT  MFS.  CO.,  Phlladrlphln.  Pa- 
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A-ugust  IS 


BRAEKEtS.    (from;  AN   ORIGI-VAI.  DRAWING). 


Eggs  in  Belgium. 
Editorial  Correspondence. 

Wheu  I  asketl  M.  Vau  der  Snickt  about  the 
eggs  of  his  country,  he  told  me  it  was  just  the 
same  as  the  jjoultry  in  the  localities  which  we 
had  visited ;  and  (hat  there  were  no  large  egg 
farms,  the  eggs  all  comiug  from  the  peasants 
and  small  farmers  who  keep  one  or  two  flocks 
of  fowls.  We  took  train  to  Sottegem  on  the 
morning  of  the  market  day  there,  in  order  to 
see  the  peasants  bring  in  the  eggs  and  the 
dealers  buy  them.  There  were  hundreds  of 
the  peasants  and  small  farmers— some  on  foot, 
with  baskets  of  eggs  on  their  arms,  some  driv- 
ing a  horse  and  cart,  and  some  with  dog  carts ; 
but  all  with  eggs  and  butter.  Of  eggs  no  one 
brought  many — three,  five,  eight  or  ten  dozen; 
but  that  "  many  mickles  make  a  muckle,"  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  about  two 
hundred  thousand  eggs  brought  to  market 
there  each  Tuesclay  at  this  season.  Of  course 
in  winter  there  are  fewer.  The  city  of  Ghent 
receives  more  than  ten  times  as  many  as 
Sottegem,  and  there  are  many  other  cities 
and  market  towns  in  Belgium  from  which 
flow  the  huge  rivers  of  eggs  to  England  and  to 
large  cities  such  as  Brussels  and  Paris.  A 
man  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  buys  there 
and  ships  to  England  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand eggs  a  week ;  and  I  was  introduced  to  a 
dealer  who  buys  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  a  week  to  sell  at  his  egg  and  butter 
tlepot  in  Brussels.  We  went  to  the  larger 
ground  floor  room  of  his  hotel,  where  his  pur- 
chases are  brought  and  packed  for  shiijment 
by  train  to  Brussels.  The  eggs  are  packed  in 
large  hampers  (baskets)  which  are  oblong  in 
shape,  considerably  flaring,  and  will  hold 
about  three  bushels.  A  layer  of  straw  is  put 
on  the  bottom  and  a  lining  of  straw  all  around 
the  sides;  a'layer  of  eggs  and  a  layer  of  straw, 
.mother  layer  of  eggs  and  then  another  layer 


of  straw,  and  so  on  until  the  hamper  is  full — 
a  thousand  eggs  being  packed  in  each  hamper 
— then  a  layer  of  straw,  and  a  burlap  cover  is 
drawn  tightly  over  it  and  sewed  to  the  edges 
of  the  hamper. 

The  size  of  the  eggs  was  surprising.  They 
were  uniformly  large,  pure  white  in  color, 
and  as  handsome  a  lot  of  eggs  as  one  would 
see  anywhere.  One  in  a  hundred,  perhaps, 
would  be  cream  tinted,  and  such  an  one  was 
invariably  smaller  than  the  average.  Upon 
my  taking  up  one  of  these  and  asking  about  it, 
"  Och !  it  is  never  so  good ;  it  is  the  cross  of 
Cochin ! "  was  the  reply.  Those  slightly 
smaller  tinted  eggs  are  sold  for  less  in  the 
]narket,  and  are  culled  out.  The  rich  brown 
eggs  which  we  have  in  America  are  not  known 
here. 

Looking  over  the  eggs  in  Brussels  markets, 
it  will  be  noted  that  they  are  slightly  soiled, 
evidently  from  the  straw  in  which  they  are 
packed,  any  slight  dampness  contributing 
thereto.  Certain  it  is  that  the  eggs  one  sees 
in  the  markets  of  Brussels  are  less  clean  and 
attractive  than  those  I  saw  in  Sottegem. 

As  we  were  passing  the  hotel  of  the  buyer 
who  ships  to  London,  we  stepped  in  to  see  the 
packing  of  his  purchases.  Those  are  packed 
in  cases  that  hold  one  thousand  each,  and  the 
method  is  precisely  like  the  hamper  packing. 
When  the  case  is  complete  the  last  (or  top) 
layer  of  straw  Is  above  the  edge  of  the  case; 
the  cover  is  placed  on  and  nailed  down,  press- 
ing eggs  and  straw  down  firmly,  so  that  the 
eggs  are  held  securely  in  place.  It  looked 
hazardous  to  thus  squeeze  anything  so  break- 
able as  eggs;  but  I  was  assured  that  the 
cracked  eggs  were  almost  none  at  all.  I  could 
not  but  think  our  system  of  cases  and  paste- 
board fillers  was  greatly  superior,  and  facili- 
tated the  counting  and  packing  of  eggs.  Still 
the  packers  here  handle  tlie  eggs  with  almost 
incredible  swiftness. 


An  excursion  into  the  country,  circling  back 
to  Sottegem,  showed  always  the  same  flocU  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  fowls,  and  two  or  three  broods 
of  chickens  at  every  cottage ;  and  it  is  from 
these  countless  small  flocks  of  fowls  that  the 
great  quantity  of  Belgian  eggs  come.  In  the 
Malines  district  very  few  eggs  are  marketed  ; 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  eggs  there  are  put 
down  for  hatching,  the  product  of  that  sec- 
tion being  fine  table  poultry.  At  Sottegem  the 
reverse  is  the  case — almost  all  the  eggs  going 
to  market,  and  very  few  being  set. 

Here,  too,  the  species  of  fowl  is  quite  as  dis- 
tinct as  is  the  Coucou  de  Malines  about 
Mahnes;  and  here  it  is  the  Braekel.  This 
species  is  almost  identical  with  the  Canipines, 
and  probably  originated  in  the  same  parent 
stock,  but  is  slightly  larger;  is  less  active  (less 
good  as.  a  forager)  and  lays  distinctly  larger 
eggs.  The  diff'erence  between  the  two  species 
could  easily  have  been  brought  about  by  selec- 
tion of  large  eggs  and  discouraging  foraging. 
As  no  one  keeps  a  record  of  the  numl.>er  of 
eggs  they  get,  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than 
an  estimate  of  the  egg  production ;  but  they 
expect  to  make  nine  francs  ($1.80)  profit  from 
each  hen  kept.  This  would  be  pretty  nearly 
the  total  product  of  the  hen,  as  the  fiocks  feed 
themselves  excepting  in  bad  weather,  hence 
the  egg  money  is  almost  all  profit.  The  price 
of  the  best  (largest)  eggs  at  time  of  our  visit 
was  $1.25  per  hundred  (sixteen  cents  a  dozen) 
—  and  in  time  of  greatest  scarcity  the  price  is 
about  f3  per  hundred  (thirty-six  cents  a 
dozen),  which,  it  will  be  noted,  very  closely 
approximates  to  our  New  England  and  middle 
states  prices.  Estimating  two  cents  per  egg 
as  the  average  for  the  year,  that  $1.80  per  year 
profit  would  mean  ninety  eggs  per  year  sold  to 
market;  and,  allowing  thirty  eggs  per  hen,  a 
liberal  estimate  for  sitting  and  to  be  used  at 
home,  would  give  one  hundred  and  twenty 
eggs  average  per  year, — just  about  what  could 


be  expected  from  fowls  foraging  freely.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
eggs  per  hen  from  nearly  three  hundred  birds 
kept  on  the  semi-confinement  plan,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Norton,  (P'.-P.  for  May  ID), and  we  think 
the  advantage  is  wholly  with  our  American 
method.  I  firmly  believe  we  will  attain  the 
two  hundred  eggs  per  hen  per  year,  by  "  selec- 
tion" and  careful  breeding,  and  then  there 
will  Ije  no  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
semi-confinement  method.  That  question, 
however,  should  not  be  discussed  here, —  we 
will  consider  it  in  another  article  later. 

Everywhere  here  I  hear  of  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  poultry  breeding,  which  is  resulting 
in  the  improvement  of  stock.  The  peasants 
and  peasant  farmers  are  natural  breeders,  have 
the  breeding  instinct  transmitted  for  hundreds 
of  years.  They  are  reviving  the  old  breeds, 
and  perfecting  them  by  selection  and  pains- 
taking breeding.  There  is  much  to  do.  Italian 
blood  has  crept  into  almost  all  the  flocks, 
resulting  in  a  "yellowing"  of  the  legs  and 
skin,  and  a  decrease  in  size  of  eggs.  The 
tendency  to  reversion  is  aiding  in  reviving  the 
Campine  and  Braekel,  and  much  benefit  is 
anticipated  from  it.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  for  everyone,  almost,  to  go  to  a  "  bier- 
haus"  of  an  evening,  and  there,  over  their 
glasses  of  beer,  they  talk  over  experiences  and 
exchange  ideas.  There  are  guilds,  (or 
societies),  also,  and  the  result  of  all  is  that 
knowledge  (experience)  is  handed  down  from 
older  to  younger,  and  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  breeding  are  transmitted  from  the 
generation  passing  ofl'  to  the  one  coming  onto 
the  stage. 

One  of  the  elementary  principles  is  that  the 
first  (early)  chicks  are  no  good  for  layers. 
They  mature  prematurely  (too  early),  and 
then,  after  laying  a  few  eggs,  are  perpetually 
going  broody  and  are  difllcult  to  break  pp. 
The  moral  of  this  is  sell  the  early  chickens  for 
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p<>ul«ts  tie  grants  ^o^  "s»iual>  broilers."  as 
we  would  oall  themt,  and  >avo  tlie  seooud 
brotHi*  for  layers. 

They  call  (be  Braekel  and  Campiues  ■•  every, 
day  layers."  A  hen  was  brought  to  us  as  a 
goo»l  example  of  a  luyerof  tine  large  e^s;*;  she 
was  almost  exactly  identical  with  the  Holtou 
Gray  of  forty  years  asro.  Daiki»b  sray  in 
color,  some  appearance  of  "  spangle ;  "  hackle 
cream  tiutcd:  wing  opeueil  very  dark,  with 
some  flights  almost  Mack  ;  black  eyes  and  eye- 
lids: blue  l>eak  and  leg<:  bluish  white  lobe>; 
lopcomb.very  similar  to  Leghorn  and  Minorca 
hens"  combs.  She  was  dei-ideilly  long  in  boily, 
and  almost  as  heavy  as  a  Game.  We  were 
told  that  when  laying  no  more  they  get  fat 
and  weigh  >ix  to  seven  pounds  apiece,  and  are 
sold  to  market  for  about  sixty  to  seventy  cents 
apiece. 

.V  decided  aid  to  the  improvement  of  stock, 
herr,  is  the  higber  price  the  uniformly  large 
bring.  The  breeder  appreciates  the  force 
of  that  argument.  When  he  sees  Henri  get 
sixteen  cents  a  dozen  for  his  large  eggs  while 
Antoine  gets  but  fourtet^n  cents  a  dozen  for 
bis,  he  puts  bis  thinking  cap  on  and  deter- 
mines to  r;iise  only  the  liird^  that  pnxliice  the 
eggs  that  sell  for  the  greater  price.  "  I  tility" 
is  their  motto;  they  have  no  use  for  the  purely 
fancy  bree\Ier  —  for  the  breeder  who  puts 
feathers,  combs.  lol>es  and  shape  before  egg 
pro»luction.  "I'lility  and  fancy  clash  always," 
said  a  Fleming  to  me,  in  a  chat  we  had 
together  there  at  Sottegeni.  "  Fancy  breeders 
spoil  the  breeds  for  laying  and  the  practical 
qualities  lie<-ause  they  breed  always  for 
feather.  They  may  have  the  Bantams  and  the 
Cochins,  and  the  Brahmas  if  they  like;  they 
are  not  'practical'  breetls;  but  the  Braekel 
and  the  I'ampines  we  want  they  >hould  let 
alone  "  —  and  common  sense  will  «ay  our  Flem- 
ish friend  is  risiht,  H. 


.\cquired  C  haracters. 


Mr.  Chas.  W.  Winteruuite,  of  Newark,  (  >., 
sends  us  a  clipping  from  a  local  new-paper 
giving  an  account  of  a  Duck  wing  (iame  bantam 
cock  in  his  pos>ession  whi<-h  has  just  hatched 
a  brood  of  four  chicks.  Mr.  W.  as>ures  us 
that  the  facts  are  as  stated  in  the  paper. 

The  case  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  comes 
under  the  head  of  "  latent  chanicters."  The 
development  of  the  characters  of  one  sex  by 
an  individual  of  the  opposite  sex  generally 
accompanies,  or  follows  sterility,  or  a  disease 
affecting  the  reproductive  organs,  and  causing 
sterility.  In  many  cases  sterility  is  manifested 
without  specific  disease.  The  secondary  sex- 
ual characters  when  thus  mauife^'ted  are  rarely 
perfect ;  and  in  this  case  the  cO(.-k  after  hatching 
the  eggs  shows  no  inclination  to  brood  the 
chicks.  He  must  have  been  perfe<-tly  fertile 
until  just  before  he  began  to  incubate,  if,  as 
we  infer,  he  is  the  father  of  the  chicks.  His 
owner  ought,  in  the  interest  of  scientific 
knowledge,  to  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether 
the  binl  is  sterile. 

This  subject  of  latent  characters  should  be 
of  surpassing  interest  to  the  poultry  breeder. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
rerersion  — ,  is, in  fact  the  key  to  that  subject. 
As  presenting  some  interesting  data,  and  at 
the  same  time  illustrating  how  far  back  a 
thoroughbred  fowl  may  goto  "take"  a  char- 
ai-ter,  we  reprint  the  following  paragraphs 
from  Darwin's  "  Animals  and  Plants  Under 
Domestication :"' 

'•  In  every  female  all  the  secondary  male 
characters,  and  in  every  male  all  the  secondai  y 
female  character^,  apparently  exist  in  a  latent 
state,  ready  to  be  evolved  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number 
of  female  birds,  such  as  fowls,  various  pheas- 
ants, partridges,  peahens,  ducks,  etc.,  when 
old  or  diseased,  or  wheu  operated  on,  assume 
many  or  all  of  the  secondary  male  characters 
of  their  species.  •  «  »  Waterton  gives  a 
curious  case  of  a  hen  which  had  ceased  laying, 
and  had  assumed  the  plumage,  voice,  spurs, 
and  warlike  disposition  of  the  cock;  when 
opposed  to  an  enemy  she  would  erect  her 
hackles,  and  tight.  Thuscvery  character,  even 
to  tbe  instinct  and  manner  of  lighting,  must 
have  lain  dormant  in  this  hen  as  long  as  her 
ovaria  continued  to  act." 

[The  presence  of  spurs  and  the  disposition 
to  !i.iht.  a-  well  as  skill  in  fighting,  are  more 
common  in  bens  than  the  great  naturalist 


seems  to  have  supposed.  So  common  are  they, 
that  pugnacity,  at  least,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  latent  character.—  El>.] 

••  On  the  other  hand,  with  male  animals  it  is 
notorious  that  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
are  mon'  or  less  completely  lost  when  they  are 
subjected  to  castration.  Thus  if  the  operation 
be  performeil  on  a  young  cock,  he  ne^  er,  as 
Yarrell  states,  crows  again ;  the  comb,  wattles 
and  spurs  do  not  grow  to  their  full  size,  and 
the  hackles  assume  an  intermediate  appearance 
between  true  hackles  and  the  feathers  of  the 
hen.  t'ases  are  recorded  of  continenient, 
which  often  aflects  the  repro<luctivc  system, 
causing  analogous  results.  But  characters 
properly  confined  to  the  female  are  likewise 
aojuired  by  the  male;  the  capon  takes  to  sit- 
ti:!g  on  eggs,  and  will  bring  up  chickens;  and 
what  is  more  curious,  the  utterly  sterile  male 
hybrids  from  the  pheasant  and  the  fowl  act  in 
the  same  manner, '  their  delight  being  to  watch 
w  hen  the  hens  leave  their  nests,  and  to  take  on 
themselves  the  oltice  of  a  sitter.'  That  admi- 
rable observer  Kcauniur  asserts  that  a  cock,  by 
being  long  confined  in  solitude  anil  darkness, 
can  l>e  taught  to  lake  charge  of  young  chickens ; 
he  then  utters  apeculiarcry ,  and  retains  during 
his  whole  life  this  newly  acquired  maternal 
instinct. 

•'  The  many  well  ascertained  cases  of  various 
male  mammals  giving  milk,  shows  that  their 
rudimentary  mammary  glands  retain  this 
capacity  in  a  latent  condition. 

••  We  thus  see  that  in  many,  probably  in  all 
cases,  the  secondary  characters  of  each  sex 
lie  dormant  or  latent  in  the  opposite  sex,  ready 
to  be  evolved  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
We  can  thus  understand  how,  for  instance,  it 
is  possible  for  a  good  milking  cow  to  transmit 
her  good  i|ualities  through  her  male  otVspring 
to  future  generations ;  for  we  may  confidently 
Ijelieve  that  these  qualities  are  present  though 
latent  in  the  males  of  each  generation. 

•'So  it  is  with  the  Game  cock,  who  can 
transmit  his  superiority  in  courage  and  vigor 
through  his  female  to  his  male  offspring;  and 
with  man  it  is  known  that  diseases,  such  as 
hydrocele,  necessarily  confined  to  the  male 
sex,  can  be  transmitted  through  the  female  to 
the  grandson.  Such  cases  as  these  offer  *  * 
the  simplest  possible  examples  of  reversion; 
ami  they  are  intelligible  on  the  belief  that 
iharacters  common  to  the  grandparent  and 
grandchild  of  the  same  sex  are  present,  though 
latent,  in  the  intermediate  parent  of  the  oppo- 
site sex."' 

"  I  will  here  add  a  somewhat  diflerent  case, 
as  it  connects  in  a  striking  manner  latent 
characters  of  two  classes.  Mr.  Hewitt  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  Sebright  gold  laced  bantam 
hen,  which,  as  she  became  old,  grew  diseased 
in  her  ovaria,  and  assumed  male  cbaraclei  s. 
In  this  breed  the  males  resemble  the  females 
in  all  respects  except  in  their  combs,  wattles, 
spurs  and  instincts  :  bence  it  might  have  beeu 
expected  that  the  diseased  hen  would  have 
assumed  only  those  masculine  characters 
which  are  proper  to  the  breed,  but  she 
acquired  in  addition,  well  arched  sickle  feath- 
ers quite  a  foot  in  length,  saddle  feathers  on 
the  loins,  and  hackles  on  the  neck — ornaments 
which,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  remarks,  '  would  be 
held  asabominable  in  this  breed,'  The  Sebright 
bantam  is  known  to  have  originated  about  the 
year  ISOO  from  a  cross  between  a  common 
bantam  and  a  Polish  fowl,  recrossed  by  a  heu- 
tailed  bantam,  and  carefully  selected;  hence 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  sickle 
feathers  and  hackles  which  appeared  in  the 
old  hen  were  derived  from  the  Polish  fowl  or 
common  bantam ;  and  we  thus  see  that  not 
only  certain  masculine  characters  proper  to 
the  Sebright  iiantam,  but  other  masculine 
characters  derived  from  the  first  progenitors 
of  the  breed,  removed  by  a  period  of  above 
sixty  years,  were  lying  latent  in  this  hen  bird, 
ready  to  be  evolved  as  soon  as  her  ovaria 
became  diseased." 

There  is  much  more  along  the  same  line,  but 
we  have  quoted  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Every  breeder  of  fowls  ought  to  make 
himself  famili  ai'  with  this  work  of  Darwin's. 
It  is  intensely  interesting,  highly  suggestive, 
and  iloes  not  require  a  translator.  This  great- 
est of  scientists  always  wrote  plain  English. 


Very  Mucli  IntereBted. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  ?"At!M-P<>rt.- 
TKY,  anil  think  it  is  the  best,  most  fair  minded 
and  honest  poultry  journal  published. 

Denver,  Colo,  C.  A.  K. 


Luck. 

An  acquaintance  told  us  the  other  day  of 
his  experience  with  Wh.  AVyandottes.  (If 
the  breed  concerned  were  less  popular  we 
would  hardly  dare  give  its  name  lest  some 
breeder  accuse  us  of  iujusticc  to  his  breed). 
.Vftcr  hearing  it  we  concluded  that  there  may 
be  such  a  tiling  as  lurk-  in  poultry  keeping. 
Saiil  he : 

"  I  have  tried  the  White  Wyandottes  twice 
now,  and  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  try  them  again, 
1  am  not  superstitious.  I'll  admit  that  my 
experience  with  them  may  be  summed  up  as 
a  series  of  disagreeable  coincidences;  but  in 
my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  what  makes  bad 
lurk',  and  I  feci  sure  that,  were  I  to  invest  in 
this  breed  again  niy  bad  luck  would  continue. 

••  yiy  first  acipiaintauce  with  them  was  in 
1801.  when  I  bought  breeding  pens  of  several 
breeds  from  tlie  same  party.  They  arrived 
all  at  the  same  time,  and  to  all  appearances  iu 
good  condition.  Inside  of  a  week  the  Wyan- 
dotte cockerel  laiil  down  and  died.  Complaint 
— an  indirt'ereuce  to  the  joys  of  life.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  anything  particular  the 
matter  with  hiui. 

Well.  I  sent  to  the  same  party  for  another 
bird,  insisting  that  this  one  be  particularly 
strong  and  lively.  He  was.  The  hens  laid 
well,  but  the  eggs  wouldn't  hatch  better  than 
thirty  per  cent.  What  chicks  1  had  were 
healthy  and  handsome,  but  a  fatality  seemed 
to  pursue  them.  Whenever  the  cow  kickeil 
her  foot  struck  a  White  Wyandotte.  When 
the  horse  set  his  foot  down  a  White  Wyan- 
dotte chick  was  under  it.  There  were  Wyan- 
dotte, Leghorn,  Minort-a  and  P.  Rock  chicks 
all  running  together,  but  whenever  a  chick 
was  injured  that  chick  was  a  Wyandotte. 
From  the  cock  and  five  hens  I  raised  that 
season  six  pullets.  The  cock  and  three  hens 
died  during  the  moult. 

••  I  sent  away  for  another  male  of  diflerent 
stock.  He  was  a  bird  to  delight  the  eyes  wheu 
he  arrived  in  December,  and  remained  so 
until  February,  when  he  ami  the  eight  hens 
and  pullets  with  him  were  all  attacked  at  once 
with  the  worst  kind  of  roup.  Not  another 
fowl  on  the  place  had  it.  All  of  this  lot  died 
but  two  pullets.  I'p  to  the  time  they  were 
taken  sick  they  were  in  the  best  of  health.  I 
had  seta  number  of  their  eggs,  and  hoped  to 
have  enough  chicks  from  them  to  replace  the 
birds.  One  nest  was  abandoned  by  th(^  ben. 
The  hen  on  another  liroke  every  egg.  A  third 
the  mice  undermined,  and  the  eggs  were  lost. 
All  these  were  misfortunes  that  may  happen 
to  any  eggs.  At  this  time  they  were  happen- 
ing only  to  White  Wyandotte  eggs.  Finally  I 
succeeded  in  getting  about  half  a  dozen  live 
chicks  from  the  nests.  Xot  one  of  these  lived 
to  grow  up;  all  met  with  accidental  deaths. 
The  two  old  hens  I  dressed  and  sent  to 
market. 

"  After  two  years  I  concluded  to  try  it 
again.  This  time  1  bought  eggs.  From  (ifty- 
two  eggs  I  hatched  thirty-one  chicks,  and  of 
these  raised  seven.  They  were  from  stock 
noted  for  vigor  and  prolificacy,  but  among  the 
eight  or  nine  varieties  I  had  on  the  place  they 
ranked  last.  They  would  not  lay  well,  and 
the  eggs  failed  to  hatch.  I  sold  them,  and  the 
party  who  bought  them  reports  himself  as 
more  than  pleased  with  them. 

"  I  used  to  think  the  White  Wyandotte  a 
most  beautiful  fowl.  Nowadays  I  can't  appre- 
ciate it. 

"If  she  be  not  fair  to  nie 
\V  liai  care  I  liow  fair  she  be  ? " 
When  I  hear  other  people  sound  the 
praises  of  this  breed,  I  condemn  myself  for 
an  idiot  for  not  having  done  better  with  it. 
Xo,  I'm  not  superstitious,  but  there  are  some 
queer  things  happening  in  this  world.  They 
happen  by  chance— luck.  AVhat  else  can  you 
say  is  responsible  for  things  nobody  thought 
would  happen,  nobody  can  prevent,  and  for 
which  no  one  is  responsible?"  

Poultry. 

•.' 

An  absolutely  non-poisonous  disinfect- 
ant is  a  necessity  in  the  poultry  run  and 
pigeon  cote.  Healthy  birds  can  be  pro- 
duced only  in  healthful  surroundings — 
••  Sanitas." 

Wiitc  for  FREE  book,  "  How  to  Disinfect." 

The  American  &  Continental  "Sanitas"  Co.  Ltd. 

630  to  t^i  W<  bt  55111  bt  ,  Nt;vv  W'l  K  1.  u\ . 


SUFFERmG  WOMEN. 


How  Many  of  Them  Have  Quietly 
Obtained  Advice  That  Made 
Them  "WeU, 


My  sister,  if  you  find  that  in  spite  of 
following'  faithfully  j'our  family  doc- 
tor's advice,  you  are  not  getting'  well, 
why  do  you  not  try  another  course  ? 
Many  and  many  a  woman  has  quietly 
written  to  Mrs.  Pinkham,  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  stating  her  symptoms  plainly 
and  clearly,  and  taken  her  advice,  whieh 
was  promptly  received.  The  follow- 
ing letter  is  a 
pretty  strong 
con  flrmation  of 
our  claims  : 
"  I  had  been 
sick  for  six 
months ; 
one  doctor 
told  me  I 
would  have 
to  go  to  a 
hospital 
before  I 

would  get  well.  I  had  female  troubles 
in  their  worst  form,  suffered  untold 
agonies  every  month  ;  mj'  womb  tipped 
back  to  my  backbone,  had  headache, 
hysteria,  fainting  spells,  itching,  leu- 
corrhcea. 

'■  My  feet  and  hands  were  cold  all 
the  time,  my  limbs  were  so  weak  that 
I  could  hardly  walk  around  the  house; 
was  troubled  with  numb  spells.  I 
have  taken  four  bottles  of  Ly-dia  E. 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound,  one 
bottle  of  her  Blood  Purifier,  one  pack- 
age of  her  Sanative  Wa.sh,  and  am 
entirely  cured.  I  have  not  had  one 
of  those  numb  spells  since.  Can  you 
wonder  that  I  sing  the  praises  of  a 
medicine  that  has  cured  me  of  all  these 
ills  Mrs.  LoufSA  Place,  650  Bel- 
mont St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

[Poultry  I 
I  Supplies! 

!     OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

I  lione  Cutlers,  Incubators, 

•  t'nislicd  ()>  ster  Shells  and  other  Grits,  _ 

I (Mound  Meal  Meals,  Beef  Scraps,  Bone,  H 
^  Drinking  Fountains,  Feeiling  Pans,  B 
I  i'iiiilii  \  Netting.  Coiidiiinn  Powder,  etc.  j 

S  Cut  Clover  Hay  • 

■  ]t<-a(lv  for  iiso,  H 

M      At  $2  per  100  pound  Sack.  ■ 

0  Large  illustrated  Catulo^ut;  f ree.  J 

1  HARVEY  S££D  CO..  I 

•  • 

Hn&19ElUcottSt..  Buffalo.  N.Y.  ■ 
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THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens   by  Steam 
■;w=...^i~AbsoluTeIy  self-re^  Ilia  tins. 

The  simplest,    most  reliable, 
Tj  and  cheapest  tirst-class Hatcher 
~       in  the  market.    Circulars  free. 
iii:0.  ERTEL.  CO.*  Uuincy.  111. 

WE  HAVE  NO  MORE 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  FOR  SALE, 

but  we  itvv  pit'partd  lo  book  orders  for  hreeiling 
stock,  which  will  he  deli\ered  on  :niy  dale  desired. 
We  have  hundreds  of  choice  bird^  n  a'-iy.  K^-r  pi  ice 
and  show  record,  see  circular. 

A.  J.  HALLOCK. 

Atlantic  Farm.     Speonb,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OAPON 

Gape- Worm  Kx  tractor. 
2oo.  Rem i t  by  M  on e\  - 
Order  or  registered  letter. 
G.  P.  PTl.I.IX(;.tS()NS. 
1229  Callowhill  stn-et. 
Pmiaaelphia,  Pa. 


Complete  set,  ^"ith  full 
instructions,  post-pafil. 
on  receipt  of  §U..SO.  2Sp. 
Capon  Book  free  for  2c. 
stamp.  Poultry'  Marker. 

TOOLS 
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August  15 


A  Great  Duck  Town. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Aylesbury  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world 
for  its  ducks,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its 
fame  will  be  lasting,  as  the  breed  of  ducks 
perfected  there  is  steadily  growing  in  popular 
favor,  and  the  breed  was  given  the  name  of 
the  town  in  which  it  originated.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  ducks  go  up  to  market  from  there  aud 
thereabouts  each  year;  but  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous task  to  ligure  it  out,  because  there 
are  so  many  shipping  points.  The  business 
originally  started-in  Aylesbury,  has  spread  out 
north,  south,  east  aud  west  from  there,  over 
a  region  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  extent,  about 
every  village  and  hamlet  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Aylesbury  being 
engaged  in  the  profitable  occupation  of  raising 
Aylesbury  ducks;  aud  the  industry  is  steadily 
extending.  It  has  reached  enormous  propor- 
tions, the  total  product  of  the  Aylesbury  dis- 
trict being  almost  incredible,  and  yet  is  pre- 
eminently a  case  of  "  many  niickles  make  a 
muckle." 

Great  duck  farms  such  as  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica ai'e  unknown,  the  hatching  and  rearing  of 
ducks  iu  the  Aylesbury  district  being  by  men 
who  are  content  to  raise  two  or  three  or  five 
hundred  up  to  a  thousand,  and  in  a  few  very 
rare  instances  two  or  three  thousand  is  the 
figure.  The  chief  reason  for  the  business 
being  done  on  so  smalla  scale  is  the  extremely 
small  "holdings"  into  which  the  laud  is 
divided.  One  man  that  I  visited,  living  in 
Aylesbury  itself,  raises  probably  two  thousand 
ducklings  a  year  in  a  back  yard  garden  of 
about  half  an  acre,  and  he  has  to  pay  ten 
pounds  sterling  (foO)  a  year  rent  for  an  acre 
of  grass  field  adjoining  on  which  to  let  his 
sixty  or  seventy  stock  ducks  range.  This  man 
(Mr.  Weston)  is  extremely  fortunately  situa- 
ted in  that  a  small  mill  stream  flows  past  the 
foot  of  his  yard  garden,  and  that  stream  care- 
fully fenced  adown  the  middle,  gives  his 
ducklings  a  paddling  range  which  compeu- , 
sates  for  scant  yard  room.  Mr.  Weston  was 
bora  to  duck  raising,  his  father  (and  possibly 
grandfather)  having  been  a  duck  raiser,  living 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  the  son  now 
lives. 

Another  man  born  to  the  business  is  Mr.  J. 
W.  Hedges,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for 
kindly  courtesies.  Mr.  Iledges  follows  in  his 
father's  footsteps  likewise,  only  that  instead 
of  raising  ducks  for  market  he  devotes  him- 
self to  breeding  stock,  selling  and  shipping 
such  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  a  long 
time  exhibitor,  also,  and  showed  me  many 
prizes  he  has  won,  extending  back  to  a  silver 
cup  won  at  the  "  Bath  and  West  of  England  " 
show  in  1877,  twenty  years  ago;  the  latest 
trophy  being  a  gold  medal  from  the  Dairy 
show  at  London  last  December. 

One  of  the  surprises  that  I  met  at  Aylesbury 
is  that  pure  Aylesbury  ducks  have  yellow  bills 
if  allowed  full  grass  range.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  Aylesburys  have  white  bills, 
but  the  white  bills  come  from  confinement. 
Iu  Mr.  Hedges'  yards  I  saw  some  noble  drakes 
with  yellow  biJls  and  straw  color  iu  the  plum- 
age. "  Hello,"  I  said, "  you  keep  Pekins,  too.'' 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "those  are  pure  Ayles- 
Ijurys,  but  they've  been  out  on  a  farm  where 
they  had  free  range  and  plenty  of  grass;  raise 
Aylesbury  ducks  on  grass  land  and  they'll 
have  yellow  bills."  Another  mistaken  idea 
that  Mr.  H.  upset  is  the  gravel-to-polish-the- 
bills  story.  One  writer  (I  have  forgotten 
who)  stated  that  good  Aylesburys  couldn't  be 
raised  outside  the  Aylesbury  district,  because 
only  there  existed  the  peculiar  gravel,  which, 
put  in  the  drinking  water,  the  ducks  polished 
their  bills  with,  aud  this  gravel  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  true  Ayles- 
bury bill  color.  Mr.  Hedges  laughed  heartily 
at  the  idea,  and  said,  "  That  shows  how  much 
some  of  the  book  writers  know!  We  put 
gravel  iu  the  drinking  water,  and  the  ducks 
swallow  some  of  it  to  grind  up  their  food; 
but  'tis  all  nonsense  about  their  polishing  their 
bills."  I  had  seen  good  Aylesburys  at  Jlr. 
Walsh's,  in  l^ancashire,  the  week  before,  and 
rioted  that  he  had  gravel  (common  beach 
gravel)  to  put  In  the  drinking  water,  as  an 
aid  to  digestion,  hence  was  glad  to  have  the 
point  cleared  up.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  th» 


so-called  gravel  of  Aylesbury  isn't  gravel  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  It 
appears  to  be  a  marine  deposit,  part  way 
between  a  chalk  formation  and  fossiliferous 
l  ock,  the  hard  (or  gravelly)  matter  being  tiny 
marine  shells,  etc.  Instead  of  being  rock,  as 
it  would  have  been  if  subjected  to  sutficient 
heat,  it  seems  to  be  a  mass  held  together  by  a 
semi-clayey  sand,  which  dissolves  in  the  water 
and  thus  sets  free  the  shells,  etc. 

The  Aylesbury  ducklings  are  all  hatched 
under  hens.  AVhen  I  asked  about  incubators 
there  was  an  ominous  head  shake,  and  the 
statement,  "  No,  we've  tried  that,  or  some  of 
us  have,  and  thej'  don't  do  as  well.  Somehow 
a  duck  hatched  in  an  incubator  don't  grow 
like  one  hatched  under  a  hen."  As  we  in 
America  are  burdened  with  a  prominent  poul- 
try judge  and  writer  upon  poultry  matters 
who  gravely  asserts  that  a  chicken  hatched  in 
an  incubator  won't  grow  into  a  cockerel  or 
pullet  that  will  score  so  high  by  one  to  one 
and  a  half  points  as  a  hen-hatched  chicken, 
this  prejudice  ought  not  to  surprise  us;  preju- 
dice, child  of  ignorance,  is  very  pov\'erful ! 

The  story  of  Aylesbury  ducks  is  very  much 
like  that  of  other  ducks.  The  first  food  is  rice 
aud  middlings,  with  some  bullocks'  liver, 
cooked  aud  chopped  fine,  mixed  in.  Barley 
meal  is  substituted  for  the  rice,  aud  butchers' 
scraps  for  the  liver,  after  about  a  week. 
Ducks  grow  like  weeds,  and  at  eight  to  nine 
weeks  old  weigh  nine  to  twelve  pounds  a  pair. 
They  are  killed  by  dislocating  the  neck,  are 
plucked  quickly,  while  still  warm;  packed  in 
hampers,  with  a  little  clean  straw  between  the 
layers,  and  shipped  ofif  at  night  to  London, 
where  they  are  on  the  market  the  next  morn- 
ing. Thej'  do  not  pick  them  so  clean  as  we  do 
in  America  —  leaving  the  tiny  downy  feathers 
that  are  close  to  the  skin,  which  our  pickers 
shave  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  English 
duck  has  a  slighty  "  woolly  "  appearance  on  a 
market  slab. 

Trices  here  vary  according  to  supply  and 
demand,  as  with  us  —  from  five  to  eight  shil- 
lings ($1.25  to  $2)  a  pair  is  a  good  price. 
When  great  quantities  of  them  are  being 
shipped  the  prices  fall,  sometimes  to  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pair,  and  then  there  is  little  if  any 
profit.  The  early  ducks  bring  the  great  prices, 
fetching  as  high  as  |3.50  or  $4  a  pair  —  the 
"record"  price  last  year  being  $4.25  a  pair. 
A  friend  has  told  me  that  he  once  paid  $2.50 
for  a  single  duck,  and  Mr.  Hedges  remembers 
a  time  of  gi-eat  scarcity,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  a  few  ducks  fetched  $6  to 
$7.50  a  pair. 

Of  course  the  competition  for  broody  hens 
fs  keen  early  iu  the  season,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  $1.25  apiece  is  paid  for  them;  later 
they  can  be  bought  at  forty  to  fifty  cents 
apiece.  "Higglers"  go  about  the  country 
collecting  broody  hens  ("  cluckers  ")  and  sell 
them  to  the  duck  raisers.  A  good  large 
clucker  is  worth  more  than  a  smaller  one, 
because  she  will  cover  more  eggs,  and  also 
because  she  can  be  reset.  At  one  place  that  I 
visited  I  saw  fully  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
young  ducklings  in  the  care  of  seven  hens,  one 
or  two  of  the  hens  actually  having  the"  numer- 
ous" family  of  fifty.  These  were  nc :  out  of 
doors  yet;  were  penned  in  a  small  stable  shed. 

After  they  are  about  a  week  or  ten  days  old 
they  are  put  out  in  yards  during  the  day,  but 
driven  up  to  a  building  and  penned  up  at 
night.  Out  in  more  open  country  they  are 
yarded  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  have  a 
rough  box  coop  for  shelter. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  duck  eggs  was 
new  to  me.  Mr.  Hedges  has  a  good  many 
ducks  farmed  out,  (out  on  farms  whence  he 
gets  the  eggs) ,  and  tests  the  eggs  before  put- 
ting them  out  to  be  hatched.  When  the  eggs 
have  been  under  a  hen  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours  he  removes  and  tests  them,  putting  aside 
those  that  are  "  struck,"  or  "  dotted.''  (Both 
these  terms  were  used  to  designate  fertile 
eggs).  These  "struck"  eggs  he  sometimes 
keeps  two  or  three  days  to  a  week  before  they 
go  under  hens  again,  and  they  always  hatch 
well.  He  says  one  cannot  do  that  with  eggs 
tbat  have  been  "  down"  (been  uuder  a  hen) 
for  several  days,  because  then  the  blood  vessels 
have  begun  to  form,  and  shaking  the  eggs 
(such  as  transporting  them  in  a  wagon)  will 
break  one  of  those  delicate  blood  vessels,  per- 
haps, then  the  germ  dies,  That  keeping  of 
tested  eggs  for  several  days  is  quite  interesting. 

II, 


About  Feeding. 

A  California  farmer,  who  is  making  his  hens 
pay,  gives  the  readers  of  the  liural  New 
Yorker  some  wise  hints  on  buying  foods  and 
on  methods  of  feeding.   He  says  : 

"  I  buy  now  food  stufis  cheap  that  I  formerly 
thought  were-  of  no  value  for  poultry.  Gen- 
erally I  am  able  to  get  beans  at  $7  to  $8  per 
ton  ;  these  are  ground  with  oats  for  $3  (grind- 
ing price),  and  $13  to  $15  per  ton  for  oats. 
This,  with  a  little  corn,  and  fifty  per  cent  of 
bran  aud  middlings  at  $13  to  $19  respectively,, 
constitutes  my  generalgrain  bill,  with  occasion- 
ally a  little  linseed  cake  for  a  change.  Alfalfa 
and  wild  clover  are  grewing  all  over  the 
orchard  until  they  are  killed  by  the  cultivator 
in  May.  Fifteen  hundred  cabbages,  two  tons 
of  potatoes,  and  two  and  one-^quarter  tons  of 
carrots  aud  ruta  bagas  are  also  raised  for  their, 
sole  benefit.  One  hundred  pounds  of  boiled 
horse  meat  per  week,  and  sometimes  a  little 
wheat,  constitutes  their  bill  of  fare.  Wheat, 
however,  is  now  too  dear,  so  I  use  a  good  deal 
of  barley.  We  (for  there  are  two  of  us,  wife 
aud  I),  raised  last  year  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
broilers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
Pekin  ducks.  Our  incubators  hatched  forty- 
four  hundred  fertile  hen  eggs,  so  by  the  above 
you  will  see  that  seventy-five  per  cent  died, 
raising  only  twenty-five  per  cent  to  market 
size.  Of  ducks  we  raised  tbirtj^-three  per 
cent;  but  unless  young  ducks  can  be  ready  for 
market  by  February,  when  the  price  is  from 
$6  to  $6.50  per  dozen,  it  does  not  pay.  In  the 
summer  months  ducks  are  worth  only  $3  per 
dozen  here.  Although  we  still  raise  some 
ducklings,  we  depend  on  broilers  (large  size) 
to  pay  the  bill  from  January  to  June. 

"  If  I  wish  plenty  of  eggs  from  my  Leg- 
horus,  I  feed  them  soft  food  every  morning, 
give  them  a  free  run  iu  alfalfa  during  the 
day,  with  barley,  wheat  aud  little  corn  for 
supper.  I  keep  roosters  running  with  them, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  attend  to 
business  and  start  in  early  after  moulting; -in 
fact,  sometimes  before  this  process  is  com- 
pleted. These  birds  are  all  kept  roosting  in 
the  poultry  house.  My  breeding  stock  for 
broilers  consists  of  selected  hens,  purebred  P. 
Kocks  and  othei-s  having  more  or  less  of  the 
same  blood,  or  W.  P.  liocks  or  Wyandottes. 
These  hens  have  all  been  selected  because  most 
of  their  eggs  hatch  well,  and  the  chicks  grow 
rapidly.  I  have  bred  most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
on  the  place;  they  are  two  to  three  years  old, 
weigh  from  six  to  six  and  one-quarter  pounds 
each,  and  are  more  or  less  of  a  pugnacious 
disposition,  and  I  have  seen  five  of  them  kill- 
ing a  three-foot  gopher  snake,  and  afterwards 
disabling  one  another  over  the  spoil.  They 
are  in  five  flocks  of  ten  and  a  rooster  to  each 
flock. 

"  They  have  soft  food  but  once  a  week  for  a 
change,  and  very  little  of  that ;  other  mornings 
they  have  a  little  oats  or  other  screenings. 
Twice  a  week  they  have  three  pounds  of  lean 
meat.  At  night  they  have  all  the  corn  they 
can  pick  otf  the  cobs,  and  they  roost  in  the 
house  with  the  open  lath  front.  The  roosters 
are  purebred  P.  Pocks  bred  by  myself,  or 
bought  of  farmers  who  have  their  hens  run- 
ning over  the  fields  aud  woods  without  giving 
them  very  much  attention.  But  the  breed 
must  be  pure  W.  or  B.  P.  Ptock  or  W.  Wyan- 
dotte. The  survival  of  the  fittest  among  such 
a  flock  is  worth  having,  if  he  weigh  seven  to 
eight  pounds.  We  always  have  twoorthreo 
young  roosters  extra  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
a  sitting  hen  into  business  humor  .again. 

"  These  hens  of  mine  go  running  in  the 
orchard  or  woods;  they  keep  a  little  distance 
from  other  flocks,  and  they  return  at  night  able 
to  eat  about  seven  pounds  of  corn  from  the 


ear.  By  the  mouths  of  April  or  May,  or 
whenever  the  nights  begin  to  get  warm,  they 
get  barley  or  wheat  instead.  To  induce  them 
to  moult  early  we  give  them  all  the  ripe  fruit 
they  can  eat,  and  a  sitting  of  eggs  when  broody 
about  August  or  beginning  of  Septemtier. 
They  will  rear  a  clutch  of  chicks,  moult,  and 
begin  to  lay  again  by  November.  I  admit 
that  they  want  to  incubate  for  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  eggs  they  lay,  but  they  are  at  onie 
consigned  to  the  tender  care  of  a  young 
rooster,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  ready  to 
join  their  flock  and  begin  to  lay  again.  I  find 
that,  by  keeping  these  hens  in  the  cooler  roosts 
ing  house  they  get  hardened,  producing  a 
more  vigorous  constitution,  which  they  trans- 
mit to  their  ofl'spring. " 


For  Utility  Wyandottes. 

Wiitlen  tor  FAKM-PouLTRy. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
the  utility  versus  fancy  question,  and  thought 
I  would  add  a  little  to  the  practical  side.  I 
purchased  a  copy  of  the  new  .Standard  of  Per- 
fection recently,  and  told  my  friends  I  was 
going  to  breed  just  as  near  the  Standard  as  I 
could  and  not  hurt  the  practical  qualities  of 
my  fowls.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  sure  road 
to  success  for  the  average  poultryman. 

I  want  my  pullets  to  begin  to  lay  at  from 
five  to  six  mouths  of  age,  and  that  the  eggs 
should  be  as  dark  as  Brahma  eggs.  I  want  the 
young  cockerels  to  have  short,  rugged,  yellow 
legs,  and  where  I  kill  them  at  twelve  to  four- 
teen weeks  of  age  that  they  should  dress  three 
aud  one-fourth  pounds  each,  or  more.  I  sent 
some  to  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  got 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  I  have  an  eleven 
weeks  old  cockerel  that  weighs  three  and  one- 
half  pounds.  Last  winter  one  pen  of  thirteen 
pullets  from  Feb.  20th  to  Mar.  20th,  averaged 
twenty-two  eggs  each,  and  they  had  been  doing 
big  laying  all  winter.  Can  the  strictly  fancy 
show  results  like  these? 

I  believe  the  two  roads  are  entirely  dift'erent. 
No  man  can  breed  for  the  show  room  aud  for 
dark  eggs  and  market  poultry  at  the  same 
time.  I  want  my  birds  to  look  well,  and  they 
do,  if  I  know  auything  about  White  Wyan- 
dottes. I  believe  the  Standard  is  all  right;  the 
size  suits  me  and  the  shape.  Some  writers 
tell  us  we  can't  get  dark  eggs  from  pure  white 
fowls;  but  I  do  not  agree  on  that  point  iu  all 
cases. 

We  must  have  the  orange  yellow  legs  and 
beak,  and  then  the  skin  will  be  all  right  for 
color.  W.  H.  Pekry. 

North  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

CREftiyi  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby  "Separators. 
First — Best — Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices,  S50  to  $800. 

Save  SIO  per  cow  ijer  year.   Send  for  Catalog, 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Eandolpii  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  COllTLAN'DT  St., 

NEW  YOKK. 


POULTRY  LECTURES. 

Up  to  riate  iufiirnialion  on  ulllllv  blaiiciies  of  tlie 
liirjiisirv  liven  in  any  part  o£  ilie  connlry.  Special 
Ertniiv  n)ada  of  E^k  FarniiMj;  on  .ai-fio  scale,  as  well  as 
the  jiroiliictiou  of  Turkeys,  Geese,  ami  Ducks  for 
niarUel. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN, 
rormcrl)  ivitli  l{.  l.Exp.  Sla.     ritwtucket,  K,  1, 


FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  illeal  .  -  Per  100  lb  Bag,  S2.50 
Graniilateu  Bone   -  100  ft  "  2.00 

4>roiiiiil  Beet  Scraps  "  100  lb  "  2.50 
Caleite       -      -  "  200  ft  "  1,50 

Criislied  Flint  -  "  200  ft  "  1,30 

Crii^ilieilOyster Shells     "  200  ft  "  1.50 

Price  List  and  Samples  free.  Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  qaantities  to  Dealers. 

VORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


nel  Plgm.  Bocts 

ycioiitifieally  mated,  aiul  bred  for  e^g  production. 
Bred  by  single  mating  system,  and  their  health  not 
miderniined  by  inbreeding.  "Health,  Vigor  aad 
Eggs,"  is  my  motto.   Catalogue  free. 

A.  McCALLUM, 

Sibley,  Iowa. 

18S0-BANIELS'  BLACK  JAVAS— 1897 

ami  lioM'  <  '.mih  Wiiiu-  Legliorn;,  win  at  the  great  IJos- 
ton  >li<i\v  ;  ;il^oal  all  liie  stale  and  cttunty  fairs,  scoring 
as  high  a-^  Large  in  size,  line  iu  shape,  aud  great 
layers.  17  years  a  itreeder.  Send  for  circular.  Eggs, 
$2  per  15.  H.  B.  DANIELS,  St.  Jolmsbui-y,  Vt. 
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GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

Will  pay  for  il.-^flf  ill  two  iponttis.  Seut 
on  trial.    $5.00  I5CYS  ONE. 

Catalogui;  fi't'i-'  if  uauiL-  Uiis  paper.  | 

F,W.  MANN  CO.vlVJjItord,  (\ffla§§. 
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to  Plan  and  How  to  Condiiot  an 
Kxpt"riini'iit. 


Tlii>  is  the  ilillerence  I'etwefii  observation 
iukI  cxperiiueiil :  an  observation,  as  the  term 
is  u>evi  iu  soieni-e,  is  the  aft  of  rei-oj:nizin!i  auil 
uotitis:  some  fact  or  oi-currf uce  in  nature;  an 
e\i*rinieiit  is  -a  trial  or  special  observation, 
m.nle  to  confirm  or  Ji^p^ove  something  doubt- 
ful; esp.,  one  under  contlitions  determined 
by  the  ex^wrimenter.'*  Obst>rvations  a^oju^t 
3S  nluable  as  experiments,  and  general  obser- 
vations and  experiments  along  a  given  line 
nni.-t  pret-eile  and  suggest  experiments  along 
that  line.  It  is  (perhaps")  ueetlless  to  say  that 
©••servations  are  the  reasims  for  experiments. 

Now,  it  having  ofiurred  to  a  man  that  he 
would  like  to  experiment  with  a  view  to 
seciring  reliable  notes  on  i-ertain  phenomena, 
the  lira  thing  to  be  ascertaineil  is  whether 
Mich  experiments  as  he  contemplates  have 
ever  l>een  made.  I  rememl>eronce  hearing  a 
man  whose  reputation  is  at  the  same  time 
world  wide  and  contined  to  a  small  class  of 
specialists  say,  speaking  of  another,  "  AVhy 
Kill  he  waste  his  time  doing  work  that  has 
been  done  again  and  again,  as  well  as  it  can 
be  done  at  present?  Why  doesn't  he  accept 
the  results  of  other  men's  observations,  and 
with  them  a>  a  starting  point,  do  some  origi- 
nal work?  He  would  then  be  adding  to  the 
world's  knowledge,  and  making  a  reputation 
as  an  investigator."' 

I  think  of  that  often  when  readins  the 
account  of  this  or  that  poultry  exi>erinu-nt; 
and  !0  I  say  now,  the  tir^t  thiug  to  do  is  to 
find  out  what  others  have  done.  If  experi- 
ments along  the  line  contemplated  have  been 
suci-e>sfully  carried  out  and  satisfactory  con- 
clu.-ions  reached,  there  is  no  use  taking  up 
others— not  with  the  expectation  of  doing 
something  worth  doing.  If  the  experiments 
ain-ady  made  leave  the  matter  unsettled,  the 
exact  stiite  of  atTairs  >hould  be  learned  with 
the  objei-t  of  making  this  experiment  bring 
the  solution  or  conclusion  nearer.  If  experi- 
ments have  l>een  undertaken  and  have  failed, 
their  history  must  be  studied  to  learn  why 
they  have  failed,  and  what  must  be  done  to 
make  the  new  experiment  a  success.  If  no 
experiment  has  ever  been  made,  then  one 
must  depend  on  himself,  and  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  pioneer  work  under  pioneer  conditions. 

An  experimenter  ought  first  to  have  clearly 
in  mind  just  what  he  wauts  to  do.  An  exper- 
iment ought  generally  to  be  simple — to  have  a 
single  object.  The  same  experiment  can  often 
Ije  Used  to  clear  up  more  than  one  point.  If 
so,  make  it  twice — three  times — as  often  as 
necessary ;  but  take  one  thing  at  a  time.  Clear 
up  one  point,  then  go  to  the  others.  Make 
collateral  notes  of  everything  taught  or  sug- 
gested by  the  phenomena  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  experiment;  but  don't  allow 
yourself  to  be  side-tracked  by  what  are  at  the 
time  minor  issues. 

With  a  single  sharply  defloed  object  in  view 
a  man  must  map  out  bis  experiment;  must 
provide  a  suitable  place  for  it;  must  provide 
against  accidents  which  would  interfere  with 
his  projects;  and  prepare  record  slips,  sheets 
or  a  book  for  full,  accurate,  methodical  notes 
of  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  This  last 
provision  must  be  made  in  advance,  if  the 
experiment  is  to  be,  as  it  should  be,  under  the 
control  of  the  operator.  It  is  iu  this  as  iu 
directing  the  course  of  a  vehicle,  or  a  vessel, 
the  person  in  charge  must  know  the  route,  as 
well  as  1j€  able  to  control  the  movements  of  a 
horse  or  boat. 

The  experiment  once  under  way,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  guard  gainst  what- 
ever would  interfere  with  its  success.  A  little 
slip  may  mar  the  whole,  and  make  it  necessary 
to  begin  over  again.  It  may,  and  often  will, 
be  found  that  something  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  has  l^en  overlooked,  or 
that  the  experiment  cannot  be  carried  out  as 
planned.  In  the  former  case  the  work,  in  the 
latter  the  planning,  too,  must  all  be  done  over 
again.  Experimenting  calls  for  much  patience 
combined  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity. 

So  much  for  experiments  in  general.  Let 
us  turn  now  to  poultry  exjiei  iments. 

The  favorite  experiment  with  poultrymen  is 
that  to  determine  which  is  the  best  breed  for  a 
general  purpose,  — for  a  special  purpose. 

As  usually  carried  out  thi>  is  not  au  experi- 
ment at  all,  consisting  only  of  desultory 
observations,  fiut  these  observations  Luve 


l>een  useful.  If  nothing  more,  they  have 
shown,  I  think,  that  no  definite  conclusion  !is 
to  the  iictual  ranks  of  the  breeds  can  be 
reached.  They  have  eliminated  this  from  the 
list  of  possibly  useful  experiments. 

Of  the  experiments  that  might  be  made  by 
any  small  breeder  iu  his  own  yards,  and  at 
vomparatively  little  trouble  and  expense,  that 
to  determine  the  facts  concerning  contamina- 
tion would  be  most  timely.  The  question  of 
contamination  comes  up  almost  daily,  and  the 
authorities  have  only  opinions  to  ofl'er  their 
querists.  I  have  made  some  observations  on 
this  subject — never  ."a  experiment  worthy  the 
name.  1  have  often  thought  I  would  some 
day  make  a  careful  and  rather  elaborate 
experiment.  The  principal  obstacle  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  inability  to  arnuige 
my  time  to  give  such  an  experiment  the 
attention  necessary  to  make  it  a  complete 
success,  and  the  wish  to  carry  out  more  fully 
a  certain  experiment  that  has  been  on  my 
hands  for  several  years  and  which  fits  in 
better  with  other  engagements. 

The  plan  I  had  outlined  for  a  "  contamina- 
tion "  experiment,  I  will  give  here,  adiling 
the  reasons  for  certain  precautious  when 
those  reasons  do  not  seem  at  once  and  clearly 
apparent. 

With  modifications  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  ditl'erent  experimenters,  1  think  the  plan 
will  commend  itself  to  any  disposed  to  investi- 
gate this  subject. 

Select  as  many  thoroughbred  pulletsof  difler- 
ent  breeds,  all  from  stock  of  known  breeding,  as 
can  beprovided  with  separate  coops  and  yards 
at  the  necessary  periods  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  experiment.  Shortly  before  they 
l>egin  laying  pen  them  up  with  the  male 
which  is  to  contribute  the  coutamination. 
The  pullets  should  be  virgins  when  introduced 
to  this  male,  because  there  is  a  theory  among 
stock  breeders  that  if  the  mismating  is  the 
female's  first  union  with  a  male  the  danger  of 
permanent  contamination  is  much  increased. 
[Hy  permanence  of  contamination,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  all  progeny  will  show 
the  effects;  merely  that  the  possibility  of  its 
developing  is  «ver  present].  The  male  for 
this  part  of  the  experiment  should  of  course 
be  of  a  difiereut  breed  from  any  of  the  females; 
should  be  a  bird  of  proved  fertility,  and,  pref- 
erably, of  marked  prepotency.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  at  least  two  years  old,  and  should 
have  been  used  as  a  breeder  enough  to  deter- 
mine these  points.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  experiment  (particularly  if  the 
facts  show  the  contamination  theory  correct), 
if  the  contaminating  male  is  of  a  breed  pos- 
sessing marked  characteristics  not  found  in 
any  of  the  pullets,  or  in  their  ancestry;  for  if 
these  characteristics  ever  reappear,  even  in  a 
slight  degree,  they  are  at  once  detected,  and 
cannot  be  explained,  as  some  irregularities 
might,  by  the  laws  of  reversion  and  heredity. 

Everything  should  be  done  to  make  the 
coutamination  eflcclive.  Enough  eggs  should 
be  set  from  these  cross  matiugs  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  union  of  the  male 
with  each  female  had  proved  fertile.  It  would 
also  be  advisable  for  the  sake  of  learning 
whether  the  relative  prepotency  of  the  jjarents 
determined  or  afl'ected  the  permanence  of 
coutamination,  to  rear  a  number  of  chicks 
from  each  hen. 

These  pullets  having  been  mismated  for 
several  montus,  the  male  should  be  removed 
from  the  pen,  (here  is  an  opportunity  for 
whoever  wishes  to  make  a  little  side  experi- 
ment on  the  duration  of  impregnation),  and 
the  hens  allowed  no  intercourse  with  males 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Now  separate  all 
these  hens;  pen  each  with  a  male  of  her  own 
breed.  Take  every  precaution  to  avoid  further 
contamination.  Make  it  impossible  for  the 
fowls  used  in  the  experiment  to  commingle 
with  others.  Hatch  all  eggs  laid  by  the  hens 
for  two  or  three  months,  or  even  longer. 
Rear  all  chicks  hatched,  (if  you  can),  and 
note  results.  Xext  season  mate  each  of  these 
hens  again,  separately,  of  course,  with  a  male 
of  her  breed,  and  hatch  the  eggs  laid  during 
several  mouths.  Be  sure  that  no  contamina- 
tion ever  occurs  except  that  provided  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  experiment.  Do  this  again 
in  a  third  and  fourth  season,  if  the  hens  live 
and  lay  so  long.  Observe  and  record  faith- 
fully all  changes  iu  physical  couilition  of  the 
fowls,  and  note  w  hether  iu  the  event  of  the 
Mtl'ecis  of  coutamiuatiou  being  shown  there  is 


any  relation  between  these  manifestations  of 
the  efl'ect  of  contamination  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  fowls. 

The  experiment  ought  to  be  continued  w  ith 
the  same  fowls  for  some  years,  though  nut  a 
single  chick  produced  in  that  time  shotced 
the  effects  of  contamination.  It  ought  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  fowls  live,  because  it 
is  possible  that  in  w  eakened  condition  or  iu  old 
age  the  progeny  of  the  hens  might  show  the 
ell'ccts  of  contamination,  though  no  such  dVccts 
had  ever  appeared  when  the  hens  were  iu  the 
prime  of  health  and  vigor,  and  because  it  is 
desired  to  make  such  experiments  exhaustive. 

To  make  the  experiment  complete,  every 
egg  laid  by  the  hens  should  be  hatched,  and  as 
many  chicks  as  possible  reared.  The  individ- 
ual breeder  could  hardly  arrange  to  do  this  on 
a  large  scale,  though  some  might  do  it  with 
one  or  two  hens.  [Think  what  a  golden 
opportunity  there  is  in  this  experiment  for 
the  stations].  If  a  number  of  breeders  will 
unite  and  make  the  experiment  simultanc- 
ou.-ly  the  question  of  contamination  could  be 
settled  iu  very  short  order,  i.  e.,  if  it  is  capable 
of  settlement.  The  results  of  the  first  year's 
experiment  would  be  likely  to  foreshadow 
final  results.  Not  the  least  important  side 
issue  of  this  experiment  would  be  the  informa- 
tion a  good  observer  would  get  regarding  the 
general  laws  of  breeding,  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  method  of  certain  experiments  to  get  data 
on  which  to  base  laws  of  breeding. 

Another  question  of  great  importance  to 
breeders  is  the  regulation  of  sex  in  the  ofl- 
spriug  of  fowls.  Observations  have  been 
made  which  lead  many  to  believe  that  sex  can 
be  regulated  if  the  law  of  sex  can  be  discov- 
ered. There  are  some  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  sex  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  idea  is  not  altogether  chi- 
merical. Experiments  along  this  line  are 
needed.  They  are  properly  in  the  province 
of  the  experiment  stations;  but  breeders  who 
are  sutticiently  interested  and  so  situated  that 
they  can  make  such  experiments  will  find  it 
wiser  not  to  wait  for  the  experiment  stations. 
"  It's  ill  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes ; "  'tis 
worse  waiting  for  shoes  until  some  future 
shoemaker  has. been  born  and  grown  to  man's 
estate.  Without  going  into  this  sulyect  in 
detail,  let  me  indicate  a  certain  line  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment  that  might  lead  to 
some  definite  results. 

While  stati-stics  as  far  as  obtained  show  that 
the  numbers  of  each  sex  born,  both  in  humans 
and  animals,  is,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
about  equal,  everyone  must  have  observed 
that  in  certain  human  families  one  sex,  and  in 
some  others  the  other  sex,  pi-edominates.  In 
much  rarer  cases  only  males  are  bora  to  some 
parents,  and  to  others  only  females.  Among 
animals  it  has  been  often  observed  that  certain 
females  produce  offspring  of  one  sex  more 
often  than  of  the  other,  and  the  same  observa- 
tion has  been  made,  though  less  frequently, 
Jn  regard  to  the  get  of  certain  males.  The 
conditions  of  poultry  breeding  are  such  that 
phenomena  of  this  kind  are  not  so  rea<lily 
located,  and  the  tendency  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  particular  union  to  produce  oU'spiing 
mostly  of  one  sex  would  easily  pass  unnoticed. 
Commonly  when  chicks  of  either  sex  are 
markedly  in  the  majority  it  is  attributed  to 
certain  ditferences  in  the  ages  of  the  parents, 
or  to  difference  of  nutrition.  These  may  in 
part  solve  the  question,  and  experiments  along 
the  lines  they  suggest  are  very  much  iu  order. 
I  think,  however,  more  definite  results  will  be 
obtained  along  the  line  suggested  by  the  com- 
ments on  the  phenomena  shown  in  families 
and  in  individual  animals,  though  the.se  phe- 
nomena may  (it  is  not  impossible)  be  traced 
to  differences  of  nutrition. 

Some  years  ago  we  allowed  a  farmer  to  take 
a  Houdan  cock  which  had  been  kept  as  a 
reserve  breeder  and  mate  him  with  some 
Brown  Leghorn  hens.  The  man  was  delighted 
w  ith  the  results,  aud  what  contributed  most  to 
his  pleasure  was  the  great  excess  of  females  in 
the  progeny  from  this  mating,  fully  five-sixths 
of  the  chicks  being  pullets.  The  cock  was  a 
yearling.  The  ages  of  the  hens  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  think  they  were  from  one  to  three 
years  old.  The  next  spring  we  mated  this 
cock  with  some  Houdan  hens  and  pullets, 
with  similar  results  as  to  sex  iu  offspring.  A 
cockerel  was  quite  a  rarity  amoug  the  chicks. 
Later  in  the  season  he  was  mated  to  a  few 
Barred  P.  Hock  hens  (jearlings),  and  again 
uearly  all  the  chicks  were  pullets.  These 
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results  suggested  an  experinieut  which  we  did 
not  malie.  Someone  who  may  observe  similar 
pheuouieua  in  his  flock  will,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
posed to  try  it. 

Mate  such  a  male  to  pullets  of  his  own  get, 
and  see  whether  the  preponderance  of  females 
still  continues.  Also  mate  some  of  his  pullets 
to  males  in  whose  get  the  sexes  have  been 
uearly  numerically  equal,  and  mate  cockerels 
from  this  pullet  breeding  male  to  hens  known 
to  have  produced  oftspriug  in  which  the  ratio 
of  the  sexes  was  normal.  From  the  results  of 
these  matings  one  could  decide  the  advisability 
of  contiuuingthe  experiment.  Similar  experi- 
ments could  be  made,  as  all  will  readily  see,  if 
tbe  phenomena  observed  are  the  reverse  of 
those  described,  i.  e.,  if  the  male  showed  a 
strong  predisposition  to  get  male  offspring ;  or, 
if  the  predisposition  to  produce  offspring  of 
one  sex  showed  itself  in  a  hen. 

Can  anything  be  accomplished  by  selection 
for  sex?  If  so,  how  far  could  it  be  carried 
before  the  general  law  of  reproduction  would 
reassert  itself?  The  subject  is  well  worth 
investigation. 

The  success  of  an  experiment  does  not 
depend  on  its  proving  what  the  operator 
thought  it  would.  Were  1,  for  illustration, 
to  undertake  the  "  contamination "  experi- 
ment, it  would  be  with  the  expectation  that 
results  would  show  nothing  in  the  theory: 
because  my  observations  point  that  way,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  here  reason  is  on  the  side 
of  observation.  But  the  experiment  is  a 
success,  though  it  prove  the  contrary  —  even 
though  it  settle  nothing,  if  it  furnish  me  cor- 
rect data  of  the  phenomena  of  contamination. 

JOHX  H.  Robinson. 


For  Hetter  Brown  Ijeghorns. 

Of  late  most  of  the  writers  to  the  poultry 
press  seem  to  be  ;uixious  to  get  the  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  standard  started  right. 
Much  as  there  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, little  has  been  done  to  give  that  committee 
an  idea  of  what  the  popular  taste  demands  of 
it  in  regard  to  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  committee,  as  it  appears  on  paper, 
w6uld  seem  to  be  able  to  present  a  model 
standard  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a 
lew  names  that  would  undoubtedly  give  it 
strength. 

The  fancy  poultry  business  has  been  flour- 
ishing to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  we  have  already  bred  to 
several  standards  at  difterent  times.  The 
established  breeds  have  been  bred  for  about 
all  the  couceivable  fancies,  and  it  does  seem 
as  if  we  should  know  what  we  are  after.  The 
breeders  of  the  old  and  established  varieties 
have  a  right  to  expect  this  committee  to  draw 
up  a  standard  that  is  approximately  perfect. 
"Why  not  expect  it  in  all  these  well  known 
varieties?  Some  varieties  have  a  standard 
that  is  nearly  if  not  quite  satisfactory  as  it  is. 
The  standard  for  Brown  Leghorn  males  is  in 
need  of  but  few  changes,  while  that  of  females 
is  wrong  in  some  sections  from  the  foundation 
up. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  big  demand  for 
the  removal  of  the  color  disqualitications  in 
this  variety.  This  may  be  a  good  move  for 
some  breeds  and  varieties,  but  not  so  for 
Brown  Leghorns.  When  a  breeder  shows  a 
bird  with  white  in  the  plumage,  and  wins 
with  that  bird,  he  has  won  a  bird  that  he  can- 
not breed.  If  he  breeds  from  that  bird  my 
experience  teaches  me  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  will  show  white.  At  such 
a  rate  the  reader  can  ligure  out  how  long  it 
will  take  the  flock  to  show  white  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  present  a  very  cheap 
appearance.  White  in  a  Brown  Leghorn 
male  has  but  three  stages.  It  first  shows  in 
the  wings,  then  in  the  tails,  and  lastly  in  the 
undercolor  of  hackles.  It  then  soon  creeps  to 
the  surface,  and  we  no  longer  have  a  Brown 
Leghorn,  but  a  cross  between  a  White  and  a 
Brown,  it  I  may  express  my  meaning  that 
way.  1  expect  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
cry  against  color  disqualification  in  Brown 
Leghorns  will  come  first  from  those  who  can- 
not breed  them  true  to  color;  and  secondly, 
from  breeders  of  other  breeds  who,  favoring 
it  in  their  breeds,  favor  it  in  all  varieties. 

The  standard  disqualifies  shanks  other  than 
yellow.  This  often  times  works  an  injustice, 
as  an  early  hatched  bird  that  naturally  has 
yellow  legs,  but  has  been  in  confined  quarters 
lor  some  time,  will  have  at  the  time  of  a  cer- 


tain show  a  very  pale  leg.  For  that  reason 
the  standard  should  state  its  case  more  defi- 
nitely and  disqualify  black,  brown,  and  willow 
legs.  Of  course,  a  bright  yellow  leg  still  has 
the  preference  by  the  clause  that  calls  for 
such.  The  beak  might  be  either  horn  or 
yellow,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  breeder  object- 
ing to  either;  and  one  is  seen  about  as  often 
as  the  other. 

So  few  breeders  seem  to  understand  that  a 
good  black  stripe  in  the  hackle  and  saddle 
does  not  allow  a  light  colored  shaft,  that,  it 
seems  to  mo,  the  standard  should  say  some- 
thing definite  on  this  point,  and  not  leave  it  to 
the  inference  of  the  judge.  The  standard  for 
males,  I  believe,  would  with  these  changes 
need  no  alterations  to  be  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory to  breeders  of  that  variety. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  female  has  for  years 
back  been  judged  partly  upon  standard 
requirements,  but  largely  by  the  j  udges'  fancy. 
It  is  time  the  standard  was  made  to  comply  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  breeders'  idea  of  that 
fowl. 

Many  young  breeders,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  a  few  persons  who  pose  as  judges,  fail  to 
get  the  proper  conception  of  a  perfect  comb. 
A  perfect  comb,  on  the  female  of  this  variety 
should  stand  erect,  or  uearly  so,  at  the  front, 
and  fall  in  a  graceful  curve  toward  the  rear. 
Such  a  comb  does  not  interfere  with  the  sight. 
This  style  is  preferred  by  all  the  leading 
breeders,  and  as  such  are  the  facts,  would  it 
uot  be  well  to  make  it :  Comb  of  medium  size, 
erect  in  front,  gradually  drooping  to  one 
side  and  toward  the  rear? 

The  standard  has  gone  wrong  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  penciling  of  back  and  wing. 
From  personal  conversation  with  some  of  the 
last  revision  committee,  it  appears  that  their 
idea  was  a  light  brown  or  a  golden  brown 
efl'ect;  but  they  call  for  a  light  brown  finely 
penciled  with  a  darker  brown.  To  be  finely 
l)enciled  it  must  be  thickly  penciled,  and 
when  one  imagines  light  brown  groundwork 
finely  and  thickly  penciled  with  dark  brown, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  which,  (the  light  or  the 
dark  brown),  is  going  to  predominate  as  a 
color.  Such  a  bird  would  be,  and  must  be,  a 
dark  colored  bird,  just  the  opposite  of  what 
the  Brown  Leghorn  men  of  the  last  committee 
had  in  inind. 

The  feathers  on  a  Brown  Leghorn  female's 
back,  be  they  good  or  poor,  are  dark  brown 
or  dull  black  penciled  with  lighter  brown. 
The  shade  of  color  that  gives  the  color  efl'ect 
will  depend  upon  the  shade  of  the  lighter 
brown,  and  the  amount  of  it.  A  well  penciled 
feather  is  well  covered  with  this  lighter 
brown.  The  standard  allows  but  two  colors 
in  the  back  and  wing.  This  fact  some  judge: 
would  do  well  to  remember  when  they  are 
handling  a  female  with  a  streak  of  light  shaft- 
ing in  every  feather.  The  wing  should  be 
penciled  like  the  back ;  the  shade  should  be  the 
same.  A.  C.  Smith. 

Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Aug.  5, 1897. 


Barred  P.  Rock  Standard. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  committee  on 
revision  of  the  standard,  that  the  description 
of  color  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  should  be 
more  accurate  or  complete.  In  judging  we 
say  that  each  section  shall  contain  not  less 
than  five  bars,  yet  no  standard  upholds  us  in 
this  demand.  While  it  would  be  ditficult  to 
express  the  most  desirable  color,  wheu  the 
dark  bars  are  clearly  defined,  free  from  brown, 
regular,  and  in  width  equal  to  the  body  color, 
or  light,  then  the  specimen  is  a  good  Barred 
Plymouth  Bock,  whether  the  bars  are  black 
or  blue-black. 

For  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes,  we  carry  in  mind  a  pearl  white,  and 
cut  for  anything  outside  of  that  line.  In  this 
we  go  beyond  the  limit  of  the  standard  unless 
the  pearl  and  pure  white  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  inserting  of  pearl  u-hite  in  descrip- 
tion of  color  would  give  the  novice  our  idea  of 
pure  white  as  applied  to  feathers,  and  give  I's 
the  right  to  work  from  that  principle. 

D.  J.  Lambert. 

Apponaug,  R.  I.,  Aug.  4th,  1897. 

Prices  for  Killing  and  Dressing  Fowls. 

C.  E.  H.,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  asks: 
"  What  is  a  fair  price  for  killing  and  dressing 
fowls  aud  broilers?  What  shall  1  charge  for 
caponizing  chickens?" 

[We  do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  who  are 
posted  can  give  Mr.  H.  the  information  be 
desires. — Ed.] 


A  Genuine  Ghost. 

"  That,  old,  old  gagj  of  '  an  feihibition  t)eh  is 
not  mated  for  breediugi'  Was  worn  out  and 
hawked  about  vears  before  Fakm-Poulthy 
was  conceived, "and  any  and  all  of  the  good 
which  could  be  derived  from  an  argument  on 
the  same  was  taken  advantage  of,  such  as 
mating  for  color,  mating  for  best  results,  and 
the  like,  until  in  these  latter  days  breeders 
have  overcome  its  objections  in  a  large  degree, 
and  now  it  is  expected  that  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins,  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, have  become  far  enough  removed  from 
their  foundation  stock  to  breed  to  popular 
requirements  without  resort  to  Ignorant  and 
undesirable  mismatiugs. 

"  Our  article  referred  to  touched  a  popular 
chord,  and  in  several  instances  have  breeders 
written  us  that  the  statement  Was  certainly 
correct.  One  breeder  from  an  adjoining  state 
referring  to  the  same,sUys  he  was  ottered  ®250 
for  his  breeding  pen,  and  that  he  declined  to 
part  with  it;  that  he  has  them  now  in  his 
breeding  yards,  and  that  he  is  breeding  from 
them,  and"  that  they  will '  die  his.'  We  believe 
it  safe  to  assert  that  breeders  With  it  hatiohal 
reputation,  such  us  Geo;  V;  Fletcher,  J.  \V. 
Shaw,  Sharp  Bros.)  AV^m;  Ellery  Bright, 
Philander  Williams,  all  contiguous  to  the  home 
of  Fahm-Polilthy,  breed  from  their  prize 
winners  and  prize  pens,  and  with  leading 
breeders  '  out  west '  and'  down  south'  it  is  the 
universal  custom,  aud  that  the  results  are  by 
far  the  best.  But  why  linger  on  this  old  '  hue 
and  cry?'  We  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
resurrecting  the  dead."  —  Fanciers'  Gasetle. 

'Tis  a  shame  to  spoil  that  theory,  but  it  has 
to  be  done.  To  do  it  with  reference  to  a  single 
breed  is  enough,  and  as  Mr.  Pierce  names 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  first,  we  will  take 
the  case  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  In  the 
American  Plymouth  Rock  Club  catalogue,  A. 
C.  Hawkins  says;  "To  produce  both  sexes 
of  standard  color  from  the  same  mating,  has 
been  the  study  of  thousands  of  breeders  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  That  some  fine  sped' 
mens  have  been  produced  by  the  single  mating 
system,  is  true ;  but  unquestionably  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  winning  Barred  Ply 
mouth  Rocks  in  the  country  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  have  been  the  product  of  the 
special  mating  system,  iinil  it  is  no  doubt  the 
surest  and  safest  method  of  producing  the 
highest  scoring  specimens  of  the  breed." 

In  the  same  publication  E.  H.  Thompson 
says:  "The  highest  degree  of  excellence  in 
individual  specimens  can  unquestiouably  be 
obtained  by  a  separate  mating  for  each  sex; 
however,  an  evener  colored  stock  and  tirst 
class  chicks  can  be  bred  from  a  single  mat- 
ing." 

From  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  of 
October,  1896,  we  take  the  following : 

"  The  cockerel  matings,  therefore,  of  such 
Barred  Rock  breeders  as  E.  B.  Thompson, 
A.  C.  Hawkins,  William  Ellery  Bright,  Brad- 
ley Bros.,  and  Ed.  Miles,  [Are  these  the  men, 
Mr.  Pierce,  who  "  resort  to  ignorant  and  unde- 
sirable mismatiugs  ?" — Ed.  F.-P.]  consist  of  a 
well  bred,  finely  shaped,  vigorous,  standard 
colored  male  (as  regularly  barred  and  as 
deeply  barred  as  they  can  get)  mated  with 
large  sized,  typically  shaped,  closely  and 
numerously  barred  females,  that  are  consid- 
erably darker  in  plumage  than  the  standard 
color,  or  the  l)est  exhibition  females.  Instead 
of  having  the  bluish  tinge  to  the  surface  color, 
the  bars  are  quite  distinctly  black,  presenting 
a  less  handsome  bird  than  the  exhibition 
specimen. 

"  In  these  cockerel  matings  we  noted  (with 
satisfaction)  a  disjiosition  to  mate  with  stand- 
ard colored  males,  closely  and  numerously 
barred  females  that  aptproach  the  bluish 
tinge,  thus  getting  away  gradually  from  the 
black  barred  birds.  AV^e  believe  this  is  as  it 
should  be — a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"  The  pullet  matings  of  these  Barred  Rock 
experts  consist  of  high  scoring  exhibition 
colored  females  mated  with  cockerels  or  cocks 
considerably  (and  in  some  cases  far  too  light) 
colored  for  exhibition.  The  very  best  exhibi- 
tion pullets  aud  hens  invariably  go  into  the 
pullet  breeding  pens.  AVhile  the  male  birds 
used  in  these  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly 
light  colored,  both  in  surface  and  undercolor, 
it  is  desired  to  have  them  as  distinctly,  regu- 
larly and  numerously  barred  as  possible,  the 
dili'erence  being  that  the  bars  are  of  a  very 
light  color.  *  *  * 

"  We  conclude  that  the  tendency  and  desire 
on  the  part  of  these  Barred  Rock  breeders  is 
to  pull  the  two  so-called  extreme  matings 
closer  together.'^ 

In  Clough's  Plymouth  Rock  book,  J.  Y. 
Bicknell  says:  "In  1880  it  was  said  of  this 
breed,  by  a  prominent  writer:  'Years  of 
breeding  will,  of  course,  draw  the  threads 


which  Weave  the  traits  Of  forgotten  antiestral 
stock  to  a  more  perfect  v.eb,  and  we  shall 
have  a  fowl  as  perfect  in  its  reproduction  as 
any  of  the  longest  cultivated  varieties  of 
today.'  Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  that 
declaration,  and  still  the  breeding  of  Barred 
IMymouth  Rocks  to  standard  requirements 
today  is  a  problem  that  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved  by  a  single  breeder  in  the 
broad  world.  *  *  * 

"  Young  breeders,  remember,  that  there  is 
not,  nor  ever  was,  a  mating  of  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  in  existence  that  Will  breed 
twenty  per  cent  of  good  show  birds,  and  in 
the  Pea  Comb  Variety  you  nuist  not  expect 
OKI!  per  cent  of  good  ones.  Every  honest, 
experienced  breeder  knows  that  these  state' 
nients  are  in  accord  With  solid  facts." 

AVe  live  about  ten  minutes  Walk  from  Mr. 
Bright)  and  Can  assure  editor  Pierce  fiom 
burbwn  personal  observation  as  well  as  from 
the  statements  of  3Ir.  Bright,  and  his  manager, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  that  the  double  mating  is 
and  always  has  been  the  one  in  vogue  at  the 
Grove  Hill  Poultry  Y'ards.  It  may  interest 
Mr.  Pierce  to  know  that  rumors  are  rife  in 
this  neck  of  the  woods  that  certain  P.  Rock 
breeders  whose  names  are  less  prominent  in 
the  show  repoi'ts  of  late  made  a  mistake,  and 
adopted  the  single  mating  system  a  few  years 
ago.  The  rumors  state  that  they  have  gone 
back  to  the  double  matings,  and  were  last 
year  heavy  Iniyers  of  some  of  the  best  stock 
to  be  had  from  cockerel  and  pullet  matings. 

Good  day,  Mr.  Pierce.    Call  (us  down) 

iigiiin-  

The  Flavor  of  Eggs* 

Inquiries  are  not  infrequently  made  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  the  flavor,  color, 
and  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  eggs  of 
our  domestic  poultry.  The  flavor  and  quality 
of  the  eggs  is  f^feally  dependent  lipon  the  food 
givfeh  to  the  fowls.  Healthy  hens,  fed  on 
\vholesome  corn  and  allowed  a  free  range, 
supply  eggs  that  have  a  very  consistent  white 
aud  yolk  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  These  eggs 
are  well  flavored  and  nutritive.  Hens  badly 
fed,  that  have  to  seek  their  food,  not  in  the 
open  country,  but  in  dirty  manure  heaps  aud 
similar  places,  where  they  come  across  decom- 
posing carcasses,  especially  if  these  latter  be 
fish  refuse,  produce  eggs  with  thin  albumen 
or  white,  and,  when  cooked,  are  very  unpleas- 
ant to  both  smell  aud  taste.  If  gas  lime  is  used 
for  the  purification  of  the  fowl  run  or  tbe 
manuring  of  grass  land,  some  of  the  bens, 
especially  if  not  well  provided  with  crushed 
oyster  shells  or  bones,  will  occasionally  eat 
a  certain  portion  of  the  gas  lime  immediately 
after  it  has  been  spread  out,  and  those  that  do 
so— for  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  them— pro- 
duce eggs  which  have  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
flavor;  but  this  is  only  as  long  as  the  lime 
retains  the  sulphur  compounds  which  it  has 
absorbed  from  the  gas.  Sulphur  is,  in  fact, 
an  essential  and  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
yolks  of  all  eggs,  aud  it  discolors  the  silver 
spoon  employed  in  eating  them,  the  black 
compound  on  the  spoon  being  sulphide  of 
sulphur.  Should  an  egg  be  allowed  to  become 
jjutrid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  the  cause  of  the  extremely 
disagreeable  odor.  The  yolk,  in  fact,  contains 
many  mineral  substances.  Iron  is  present  in 
considerable  quantity,  it  being  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  tbe  red  blood  of  tbe  young  chick. 
This  produces  a  singular  result  if  the  bird 
producing  tbe  egg  eats  a  considerable  quantity 
of  vegetable  substances  containing  tannin, 
when  an  inkstain  is  produced  in  the  interior 
of  the  egg.  This  is  deposited  in  the  skin  or 
membrane  of  the  yolk,  which  becomes  black- 
ened, and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the 
spring,  when  the  ducks  begin  to  eat  the  acorns 
that  have  fallen  into  the  pools  the  previous 
winter,  for  the  yolks  of  their  eggs  to  become 
black  from  the  production  of  tannate  of  iron 
in  this  manner.  Of  course,  these  eggs  are 
perfectly  wholesome  if  not  remarkably  sightly. 
It  is  obvious  that  eggs,  like  milk,  are  affected 
by  oflTensive  articles  of  food.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  vendor  of  fresh  eggs  to  take  care 
that  no  oH'ensive  matter  is  accessible  to  his 
egg  producing  birds. —  The  Field,  Eng. 

expresses  tlie  tliouglit 
wlicn  oue  sees  a  flock  of 
VVliiic  Wyaiidottes. 

M'lio's  got  f(oo(t  ones? 
DUSTON.of  Marlboro, 
^fass.,  lias. 
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Kveryoueoniinot  have  Hunter  hens,  uor  irive 
Hunter  i-are.  nor  have  Hunter  rui-i-ess.  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Hunter  would  >.ty  that  the  sei-oml  item 
wouM  cover  the  thmi.  Well,  let  that  go,— 
the  fact  remains  that  many  a  strugirlina: 
amateur  gets  saiily  discouraged,  because  he 
cauuot  make  three  and  four  dollars  a  hen.  and 
l>evause  his  hens  u  ill  not  lay  well  in  Xoveni- 
her,  when  he  thinks  he  has  given  tbeui  prelly 
jj:u<Kl  caresini-e  they  were  hatched  in  April  or 
May. 

For  the  l>euelit  of  >uch,  I  would  give  a  few 
wopIs  of  eucoumgeuieut.  My  hens  will  not 
lay  wheu  the  price  of  eggs  is  ranging  around 
In  the  thirties  — at  le.ast,  they  do  not  very 
lil»erally — and  they  trill  lay  wheu  they  get 
ready  —  WgUining  in  February.  This  is  a  very 
humiliating  statement  for  a  poultrv  woman, 
but  when  this  f.ict  ceases  to  be  true  of  the 
majority  of  poultry  raisers,  then  the  price  of 
esrss  will  be  the  same  in  November  as  it  is  in 
Man-b.  And  while  I  much  prefer  that  uiy 
hens  should  lay  in  November.  I  am  still  thank- 
ful that  they  lay.  and  lay  well  in  the  spring 
and  summer — and  what  is  more,  1  can  make 
money  from  them,  under  these  conditions  — 
not  a  fortune,  to  l>e  sure,  but  enough  to  pay 
well  for  my  time  and  care. 

Fanny  Field  sa\s  that  when  she  wants  hen.- 
to  lav  she  logins  with  their  grandmother.  .So 
ilo  I  — and  they  usually  do  inherit  their  grand- 
mother's tendencies  —  and  lay  in  February.  I 
hatch  my  chicks  as  early  as  my  hens  set.  I 
feed  oatmeal,  and  Itowker's  animal  meal.  I 
bake  my  dough,  aud  finally  feeil  .Sheridan's 
Condition  rowder,and  I  try  hard  to  overcome 
nature  aud  get  winter  eggs;  but  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  Hooding  the  market  —  not  yet. 
Fortunate  it  is,  that  most  of  the  surplus  poul' 
try  is  to  be  disposed  of  when  many  of  the  hens 
run  dry.  One  doesn't  mind  the  drought  quite 
so  much. 

Early  hatching  and  quickly  maturing  breeds 
of  course  influence  the  time  of  the  tirst  eggs 
tea  large  extent,  although  Leghorns  hatched 
too  early  will  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  lay 
out  a  litter,  and  l>e  n'ady  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  just  as  far  from  laying  as  the  larger 
breeds  that  have  not  laid  at  all. 

Uo  Leghorns  pay?  At  least  for  the  Boston 
market;'  I  think  not,  either  for  eggs  or  poul- 
try. For  several  years  I  have  strongly  advo- 
cated a  Leghorn  cross  on  any  large  bi  eed ;  l)ut 
I  do  so  no  longer.  I  am  thoroughly  sick  of 
Leghorn  blood,  whether  it  show  itself  in  eggs, 
wings,  or  toes. 

L'ndoubtedly  they  do  lay  well,  aud  so  long 
as  I  sold  my  eggs  in  the  local  market  it  did 
not  matter  so  much,  though  it  has  always  been 
a  problem  how  to  dispose  of  the  poultry  in 
any  satisfactory  manner.  The  males  from  any 
Leghorn  cross,  no  matter  how  large  the 
mother,  are  thin,  narrow  scrubs,  blue  in  flesh, 
and  uninviting  in  appearance. 

Last  spring,  w  hen  my  increased  number  of 
hens  began  to  lay,  they  meant  business,  and 
the  ever  recurring  winter  question  came  up 
again,  this  time  more  puzzling  than  ever, 
what  should  I  do  with  the  eggs  ? 

My  local  market  is  the  poorest  in  the  world. 
Ten  dozen  eggs  frightens  any  dealer,  and 
twenty  dozen  makes  him  want  to  pitch  you 
out  of  the  store.  And  my  hens  were  layiug 
six  dozen  a  day  I  Fortunately  I  bad  a  friend 
in  Boston  who  dealt  in  eggs  and  poultry,  and 
he  oflered  to  take  my  eggs  in  any  number,  and 
at  any  time,  provided  that  they  were  fresh, 
clean,  and  of  fair  size.  The  Boston  market 
does  demand  a  brown  egg,  and  everyone 
wants  a  large  one.  So  ail  i)ure  Leghorn  eggs, 
aud  in  fact  all  small  ones,  have  to  be  culled 
out,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  it  pays  to  keep  hens  that  lay  earlier 
and  more  eggs,  if  you  cannot  sell  them  after 
they  are  laid. 

This  year  I  did  not  intend  to  raise  one 
chicken  that  had  any  Leghorn  blood  in  its 
veius,  but  a  few  eggs  must  have  crept  into 
the  sitters'  boxes  unawares.  Instead,  I  have 
a  White  Wonder  cross  on  my  largest  hens. 
These  latter  are  my  own  grades  from  a  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte.  I  am  prejudiced  in  favor 
Jf  tirst  crosses,  having  hail  excellent  success 
with  them,  both  iu  eggs  and  in  vigor  and 
vitality.  If  there  is  anything  iu  appc  ar.inces, 
1  havt-  reuMin  to  lie  mo>t  hopeful  for  my  uew 


cross.  The  chicks  have  been  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  are  now.  i^the  middle 
of  ttuly")  sources  of  great  pride  to  me,  because 
of  their  line  growth;  broad  backs,  full  breasts, 
autl  big  yellow  legs. 

My  Boston  dealer  has  a  first  class  trade,  and 
I  shall  have  no  more  use  for  small  breeds, 
whatever  may  betheiradvantages— aud  these 
grow  less,  as  1  go  into  the  yards  and  see  the 
hens  flying  in  every  direction— over  four  foot 
fences,  and  bringing  up  iu  the  flower  beds — 
and  then  look  over  and  see  the  steady  big 
low  Is  behaving  in  a  quiet  and  decorous  manner. 

True,  my  dealer  has  never  complained  of 
either  the  size  or  tlie  color  of  a  single  egg.  but 
as  he  is  reliable  and  kind,  I  hope  another  year 
to  give  him  even  le.ss  reason  for  complaint. 
After  one  is  sure  of  a  market,  whether  eggs  be 
scarce  or  plenty,  at  any  fair  price,  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  his  advantage  to  conform  so  far  as  is 
possible  to  the  demands  of  his  buyer's  cus- 
tomers; but  being  '-sure  of  a  market"  is  often 
another  poser  for  the  poultry  man,  and  some* 
times  too  much  of  a  one  for  the  poultry  woman. 
Many  people  cannot  peddle  Ihcir  poultry  jirod- 
ucts,  and  most  women  do  no!  care  to;  l>ul  to 
any  small  poultry  reiser  or  even  farmer  w  ho 
counts  upon  the  profits  of  his  ben  house  for 
ready  cash,  aud  who  has  the  ability  and  time 
to  peddle  bis  eggs  aud  fowls,  there  is  a  good 
profit  in  almost  every  town  or  city.  Eggs 
people  must  have,  aud  moreover  they  must 
have  them  fresh  aud  good. 

One  can  work  ofl'  many  farm  products  on 
the  economical  or  unw  ary  housewife  if  he  w  ill 
sell  them  cheaply  enough,  even  if  they  are  not 
alw.ays  in  a  tirst  class  condition.  No  so  with 
eggs.  Reliability  iu  the  egg  business  is  the 
uext  re(|uisite  to  the  capability  of  raisiug 
them.  Woe  betide  the  unlucky  seller  who  is 
careless  enough  to  let  au  occasional  bad  egg 
creep  iu  the  case '.  If  he  values  his  reputation, 
or  hopes  to  keep  his  customers,  be  does  not 
admit  those  eggs  that  were  found  in  a  nest  in 
the  barn,  or  the  ones  that  the  old  black  hen 
has  set  ou  '-just  a  day  or  two."  The.-e  little 
mistakes  an-  more  easily  rectified  when  the  eggs 
are  peddled  lhau  w  heu  they  are  sent  to  a  dealer. 
"I'll  give  \ on  ten  ilollars  for  every  stale  egg 
you  tiud  in  that  case,"  said  my  dealer  to  a 
grumbling  customer.  'Tis  w  orth  money  to  a 
seller  to  be  sure  that  he  can  make  such  state- 
ments as  this  —  and  make  them  he  must  if  he 
expects  to  succeed,  or  to  buy  long  of  any 
poultry  raiser. 

There  is  really  very  little  need  of  much 
trouble  with  stale  eggs.  Even  if  one  does  not 
make  a  business  of  raising  eggs,  there  are  yet 
certain  rules  to  be  observed  for  the  few  he 
does  have,  and  one  of  these  is,  that  eggs  must 
be  collected  every  day,  or  uight.  They  soon 
get  dirty  and  uninviting  in  appearance  when 
they  are  left  for  the  bens  to  w  alk  over  day 
after  day.  As  I  said  before,  never  admit  one 
doubtful  egg,  however  much  you  may  think 
you  need  it.  It  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
expensive  egg  you  ever  raised,  and  your  repu- 
tation is  worth  more  than  the  golden  egg  of 
the  famous  old  goose. 

To  return  to  the  disposition  of  the  hen  fruit, 
upon  which  depends  so  much  of  the  profits,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  much  to  offer  iu  the 
peddling  line.  I  couldn't  do  it,  if  my  Ijrcad 
aud  butter  were  at  stake;  but  from  observa- 
tion 1  should  say  that  peddlers,  like  poets, 
were  born,  and  not  made.  There's  a  vast 
amount  of  patience  necessary  when  one  is  at 
the  mercy  of  women  in  their  morning  gowns 
aud  tempers.  If  this,  theu,  be  out  of  the 
question,  the  local  market  is  generally  the 
next  hope.  A  certain  amount  can  always  be 
"  swapped  "  with  the  grocer,  or  perhaps,  even 
paid  for  in  cash  ;  but  if  this  opening  fails,  and 
one  doesn't  want  to  eat  all  their  eggs,  even  in 
sugar  and  flour,  there  is  still  a  chance  to  send 
them  to  the  nearest  large  city.  For  several 
years  I  sold  mine  to  a  local  grocer  for  cash ; 
but  the  market  is  nearly  always  overstocked, 
and  it  is  with  solid  comfort  that  I  now  send 
them  to  Boston,  sure  of  a  sale,  sure  of  giving 
satisfaction,  and  sure  of  a  reasonable  check  in 
return.  There  is,  of  course,  under  these  eir- 
cumstauce-',  always  the  possibility  that  during 
flood  tide  a  few  cases  may  have  to  go  to  a 
commission  bouse;  but  in  the  last  five  months 
I  have  had  but  one  case  .sent  there. 

For  shipping,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  Harvard  egg  case,  where  the  eggs  are 
shipped  in  little  wire  holders.  When  I  bought 
my  cases  the  retailer  strongly  advocate<l  these 
cases.   "They  may  cost  \ou  a  little  more  at 


first,"  said  he,  •'  but  you  will  get  paid  in  the 
end" — aud  later  on  the  truth  of  this  was 
demonstrated,  as  be  was  docking  his  other 
shippers  who  sent  eggs  iu  cases  with  paste- 
board partilions,  because  cracked  eggs  had 
grown  so  plenliful,  while  1  had  not  lost  an  egg. 

The  selling  of  the  eggs  is  a  question  that  can 
be  seltled  only  by  the  circumstances  which 
surround  the  raiser;  but  in  some  way  ami 
Sdiiicirlti  rf  there  is  always  a  market  for  eggs 
—  all  the  eggs  that  you  can  raise.  There  can 
never  be  a  very  big  corner  in  them,  for  the 
first  requisite  of  au  egg  is  its  freshness;  so 
after  you  have  learned  the  secret  of  raising 
eggs  (which  is  after  all  but  care,  patience  and 
perseverance)  and  found  your  market  —  and 
'tis  waiting  souiew  here  for  you  —  you  have  a 
sure  income  before  you.  This  may  be  large 
or  small,  according  to  the  output,  but  so  long 
as  the  world  must  have  eggs  you  can  sell  them 
somewhere.  Whether  this  be  to  your  neigh- 
bors, your  grocer  or  yourcity  customers,  there 
is  a  market  somewhere,  and  under  even  ordi- 
nary conditions  there  is  at  iruijs  money  in  eggs. 

Anxie  L.  Rogers. 


As  Mr.  Reynolds  Seia  It. 

All  breeders  of  white  varieties  are  aiming  to 
produce  a  plumage  perfectly  free  from  any 
approach  to  yellow,  or  straw  color.  The 
question  that  suggests  itself  to  the  writer  is: 
••  Does  a  pure  white  plumage  and  practical 
utility  go  hand  iu  band?"  We  certainly  hope 
so,  for  we  do  like  to  see  a  pure  white  fowl, 
lint  we  have  sometimes  been  led  to  almost 
doubt  it.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  part  of  nature 
to  have  a  pure  white  plumage  and  golden 
yellow  skin  and  legs  on  the  same  bird.  Almost 
invariably  w  hen  oue  gets  a  bird  pure  white, 
whitish  skin  and  legs  will  acconi[>any ;  or  if 
the  legs  are  yellow,  it  is  selilom  that  they  con- 
tinue to  remain  so  until  the  fowl  is  a  year  old. 
The  writer  w  ill  admit  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  we  are  speaking  of  the  masses, 
not  of  individual  specimens.  Ou  the  other 
band,  when  you  get  a  tirst  class  skin  aud  legs 
that  will  reuniin  so,  you  will  have  a  yellowish 
plumage.  We  have  found  by  a  practical  com- 
pari.son  of  the  two  that  the  fowl  with  the 
straw  colored  plumage  is  the  better  layer. 
Take,  for  instance,  AVhite  Leghorns.  The 
stock  of  the  breeder  who  is  laboring  for  egg 
production  are  not  standard  color;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fancier  who  is  breeding  for 
exhiliition  merit  and  not  for  an  egg  produc- 
tion, will  have  a  pure  white  plumage,  but  he 
does  not  boast  of  excessive  egg  producers. 
The  writer  admires  a  pure  white  White  Leg- 
horn very  much,  and  last  winter  purchased 
some  that  were  extra  in  this  respect.  They 
have  been  given  as  good  care  and  perhaps  even 
belter  than  some  of  my  own  stock,  but  in 
return  have  laid  only  moderately  w-ell,  while 
others  which  have  not  the  perfection  of  color, 
have  just  shelled  out  the  eggs.  There  may 
have  been  other  conditions  which  have  entered 
in,  which  we  do  not  now  understand,  that  has 
pro<luced  this  result.  The  writer  hopes  that 
such  is  the  ease.  At  any  rate,  this  has  been 
my  experience. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Are  stand- 
ard l)red  fowls  utility  fowls?"  It  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  and  none  the  less  true,  that  often 
they  are  not.  A  thoroughbred  fowl  ought  to 
be  a  leader  as  a  utility  fowl.  Among  other 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  is  the 
case.  A  plug  horse  can  only  aspire  to  the 
place  of  the  thoroughbred.  The  native  can 
only  look  up  to  the  well  bred  dairy  cow.  But 
with  chickens,  are  they  so  far  ahead  of  the 
dunghill?  The  thoroughbred  dairyman  breeds 
to  a  certain  type  of  cattle  that  are  dairy  cows. 
Among  the  characteristics  which  he  seeks  arc 
a  small  head,  a  thin  neck  and  a  well  developed 
udder.  The  spots,  "color  point,"  do  not 
catch  him ;  he  wants  form  indicative  of  the 
results  for  which  he  is  seeking.  The  result  is 
be  gets  a  thoroughbred,  which  is  a  thorough- 
bred none  the  less  because  it  is  practical. 
How  many  of  us  practice  this  with  our  poul- 
try? Not  ten  per  cent  of  the  advertisers  in 
this  periodical  can  honestly  hold  up  their 
hands.  Though  we  may  desire  it,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  standard  fowl  and  the 
utility  fowl  are  uot  always  one.  When  they 
become  so,  and  only  then,  will  we  have  a  thor- 
oughbred iu  the  strictest  sense.  — C.  P.  Rey- 
nolds, in  Ameri<-((n  Fancier. 


During  the  ten  monthsending  April  1, 1S97, 
Americans  imported  544,991  dozens  of  eggs, 
and  exported  lS12,-jy4  dozens.  During  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year, 
only  262,432  dozens  were  exported,  while 
imports  iu  these  months  were  820,959  dozens. 
These  figures  will,  doubtless,  surprise  many 
people.  The  American  hen  is  not  only  captur- 
ing our  own  market,  but  is  gaining  a  market 
abroad.  This  market  should  be  extended. 
During  spring  and  early  summer  there  is  an 
immense  production  of  eggs— swamping  the 
markets  and  the  cold  storage  demands.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  secure  a  market  for  this  sur- 
plus iu  some  northern  country?  Here  is  a 
good  subject  for  our  agricultural  department 
to  investigate.  AVhat  counti  ies  demand  eggs, 
and  how  should  they  be  packed  and  shipped  ? 
This  matter  is  as  important  for  poultrymen  a» 
the  development  of  the  foreign  bntter  market 
is  for  dairv  men.— if!n-«i  Aeic  Yorker. 


3iarke:t  review. 


I  Eggs.— .Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  very  firm, 
aud  b'-ing  higher  prices.  For  choice  western 
eggs  there  is  a  fair  demand  at  Hi  to  12  cents- 
The  poorer  grades  l  auge  from  10  to  11  cents. 
Fresh  eastern  iu  demand  at  14  to  15  cents. 
The  stock  in  cold  storage  is  113,119  cases 
against  72,944  cases  same  time  last  year. 
More  were  taken  out  last  week  than  put  in, 
aud  the  stock  was  reduced  1,;>93  cases. 

Fancy  nearby  heunery  eggs,  if  reliable,  are 
worth  up  to  20c. 

Poultry.  —  The  market  is  very  dull  at 
generally  unchanged  prices.  We  quote  Ducks 
10*1 12c.    Geese  14^0 15c. 


CLIMAX  LEG  BANDS 

ARE  STAYERS. 

Ciiirt  li>--e  otr.  can'l  lit-  |iickcd  iir 
kicked  off— that's  the  kiu*i  you 
want. 

NOTE  REDCtED  PRICES, 


Pel-  Doz..  2.1C. 
Per  *ic. 


Per  50.  lr>c. 
Per  lOO,  $1.3.5, 


Samples  3c.  Give  size  wanted. 
All  Supply  dealers  sell  tlieni. 

L.  J.  DAVIS,  Mfr.. 

I'at.  .\pplieil  lor.  Uui  -lii.  Olivet,  Mich. 

THE  BEST  LIQUiO  LICE  KILLER 

Made  call  I.,  d,  lu  .n  '1  al  \  "in  lioiiif  for  not  more  than 
4Ucls.utraM.iii.  l;.  II.  I  than  l.te'- or  Lalie's.  Easv  to 
use.  Applir.l  ,1- ,1  ;.:ilnl  1..  III.-  r....-ls— it  kills  all'liee 
ou  ff>wls  rin.>iiii;;  1  11.  an. I  all  lice  and  vermin  in 
buildings.  Used  evervwliere.    send  foi  eirculars. 

THK  S.  C.  STIIBBS  CO., 
 41  Race  St.,  Bradshaw,  >'ebr. 

Steei  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  VOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  W4C0'< 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  pet  a  low  wagon.  Any  sizo 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catai.  freb. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


Gleaned 
and  Filled 


Iu  a  minute.  Tlic  latest, 
cheapest  and  best.  See  tl»e 
name.  Jiibi  what  you  want. 
S^end  for  circulars.  The 
ti-ade  suliciteil. 

A1>ATT  HKOS., 
31attapoisett,  Ma^^i. 


The 
SafiHary 
PouKrj 
Drinking 
Fountain 


The  CYPHERS' 

NCUBATOR 

lOO  to 


20.000 

EGG  CAPACITY 

Circular  Free 


CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

534  MOORE  STREET,     PHILADELPHU.  PA. 

Author  "liioubatiuu  anil  in  Nittuial  Ljiws" 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  number  of  leading  manu- 
facturers of  incubators  and 
brooders  have  been  invited  to 
tell  Farm-Poultry  readers  of 
the" Mistakes  PeopleMake 
With  Incubators  and 
Brooders."  Their  contribu- 
tions v\^ill  appear  in  our  next 
number. 

Of  editorial  correspondence 
we  have  five  most  interesting: 
letters  for  that  number, — 
topics : — 

A  Poultry  Shov\^  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Leghorn  Breeding  Prob- 
lems, (report  of  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  London 
and  Suburban  Poultry  Soci- 
ety.) 

A  City  Poultry  Farm. 
A  visit  to  a  five  hundred  acre 
farm  with  "  rows  of  brick 
houses,  sidewalks  and  city 
streets  all  about  it." 

The  Tunbridge  Wells 
Show^. 

An  Interesting  Contro- 
versy, tells  something  of  the 
practical  vs.  fancy  discussion 
in  England. 

Where  can  you  get  more 
good  reading  for  FIVE 
CENTS? 


standard  Revisiou. 

Our  invitation  to  readers  of  Farm-Poultky 
to  send  us  tlieir  views  on  standard  revisiou, 
seems  to  have  been  quite  generally  misunder- 
stood. AVe  learn  that  some  who  would  have 
contributed  articles  had  they  known  the 
symposium  was  "  free  to  all,"  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  articles  were  to  be  from 
special  contributors,  and  that  this  impression 
continued  until  they  received  the  August  1st 
number.  It  was  then  too  late  for  them  to 
prepare  papers  in  time  for  insertion  in  this 
issue.  We  present  a  few  good  articles  on 
revision,  but  regret  exceedingly  that  such  a 
misunderstanding  should  have  deprived  our 
readers  of  a  number  of  valuable  pitpers  which 
we  otherwise  would  have  beeu  able  to  give 
them. 

We  regret  it  the  more  because  we  feel  that 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  poultry 
press  has  not  been  commensurate  with  its 
importance,  aud  because  it  is  now  too  lute  to 
make  such  discussions  useful. 

Interest  Has  Not  Beeu  Great. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  questions  of 
revision  are  of  great  importance  to  every 
poultrymau,  the  indiflFereuce  of  poultrymen 
generally  is  amazing.  We  are  sure  that  if  one- 
half  the  poultrymen  realized  how  their  interest 
maybe  affected  by  revisiou,  the  poultry  jour- 
nals, (and  especially  the  fanciers'  journals) 
would  hiive  beeu  deluged  with  contributions  to 
revision  literature.  It  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  before  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth 
some  hundreds  of  breeders  will  be  lamenting 
their  present  aptithy.  No  preternatural  power 
is  needed  to  foresee  this.  There  have  beeu 
revisions  in  the  past;  like  effects  invariably 
follow  like  causes. 

A  Bit  of  History. 

A  little  dip  into  the  history  of  standard 
revisions  shows  the  popular  indifference  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  time.  After  the  revi- 
sion previous  to  the  last,  some  objections  made 
to  the  weights  given  to  gee.se  called  out  this 
explanation,  which  we  clip  from  the  Poultry 
Monthly,  Jan.,  1891,  from  H.  S.  Btibcock : 

"  He  vigorously  ol)jects  to  the  weights  given 
to  geese,  aud  it  is  possible  that  in  this  objection 
he  has  some  truth  on  his  side.  Yet,  as  he 
doubtless  is  a  rea.sonable  man,  had  he  known 
how  these  weights  were  fi.xed  upon,  he  would 
blame  neither  the  A.  P.  A.  nor  the  editor  of 
the  Standard.  The  facts  are  these:  At  the 
meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  January,  1888,  on  motion  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
McGrew,  Jr.,  it  was  voted  that  '  the  standard 
for  water  fowls  be  referred  to  the  editing 
committee,  with  instructions  to  have  the  same 
carefully  revised  before  it  is  placed  in  the  new 
Standard.'  The  editor  of  the  Staudard,  in 
carrying  out  this  vote,  sent  to  the  leading- 
poultry  publicatious  in  the  United  States  a 
request  to  all  breeders  of  water  fowls  to  send 
in  suggestions  reltitive  to  the  standard  for 
ducks  and  geese;  after  waiting  for  a  long 
period,  aud  receiving  no  response  whatever, 
he  wrote  personal  letters  to  numerous  breeders 
of  water  fowls,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
few  replies.  From  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the.se  replies  the  present  standard  was 
made.  If  the  weights  are  too  high,  the 
breeders  of  wtiter  fowls  throughout  the 
country,  whether  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  or 
not,  are  responsible,  for  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  them  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ard according  to  their  ideas  of  what  was  best."' 

Will  History  Kepeat  Itself? 
It  does  look  that  way.  Every  poultry  paper 
in  the  land  is  advertising  the  meeting  of  the 
revisiou  committee,  and  publishing  cards 
from  its  chairman  and  members  requesting 
all  who  are  interested  to  send  suggestions  to 
the  committee.  If  tbe  responses  are  not  much 
more  luimerous  than  all  contributions  to  the 
discussiou  of  the  question,  the  committee  will 
not  be  overburdened  with  advice.  Beinember- 
ing  that  tbe  committee  can  only  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  offered  and  their 
own  best  judgment,  those  who  withhold 
advice  cannot  consi.stently  lind  fault  with  the 
work  of  the  committee  if  the  members  are 
compelled  to  depend  mostly  on  their  own 
judgment. 

What  Would  You  Do  ? 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  ask  yourself  what  you 
would  do  iu  the  premises.  Would  you  not  be 
very  slow  to  make  changes,  even  those  you 
were  convinced  would  be  wise,  without  some 
•ilecided  expression  of  opinion  from  those 
Interested?  This  is  not  a  case  where  "  silence 
gives  consent."  In  cases  like  this  silence  is^ 
taken  to  mean  rather  that  those  whose  interests 
are  at  stake  wish  things  to  remain  ;is  they  are. 
The  action  of  the  revision  committee  may  be 


regarded  as  final.  The  American  Poultry 
Association  has  practically  delegated  its 
authority  to  the  committee,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  recomnien<lations  of  that  body  will  be 
adopted  with  little  or  no  discussion.  The 
committee  is  to  be  the  deliberative  body,  the 
association  the  executive.  Consider  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  the  men  who  in 
the  public  mind  are  to  be  individually  identi- 
fied with  the  work  of  revision;  consider  how 
the  American  Poultry  Association  is  consti- 
tuted ;  consider  its  relation  to  the  poultrymen 
at  large,  and  again  consider  what  you  would 
do  as  a  member  of  that  committee. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  as  a 

RepresentatlTe  Body, 
The  American  Poultry  Association  does  and 
does  not  represent  the  poultrymen  of  the  coun- 
try. It  represents  them  as  far  as  they  are 
represented  by  any  organization,  but  is  not  a 
representative  body  in  the  popular  acceptance 
of  that  term.  This  is  in  part  the  fault  of  the 
association  and  in  part  the  fault  of  the  poul- 
trymen. We  will  not  here  attempt  to  appor- 
tion to  each  its  share  of  fault.  As  far  as 
revisiou  is  concerned,  it  appears  that  the 
poultrymen  within  and  without  the  association 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  if  the 
revised  Standard  does  not  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  majority. 

AVhile  the  association  owns  the  Sttindard, 
which  was  framed  by  members  and  is  to  be 
revised  by  memljers,  they  request  advice  and 
suggestions  from  every  breeder.  The  writer 
is  not  a  member  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  nor  has  he  been  authorized  by 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  say  that  the 
revision  committee  will  never  ask  whether 
the  suggestions  oflered  them  come  from  mem- 
bers or  from  outsiders,  but  he  believes  the 
statement  will  be  approved  by  the  committee 
generally.  The  tenor  of  the  requests  for 
iidvice  and  of  the  press  contributions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  generally  sanction  such 
a  belief.  There  are  without  doubt  some  non- 
members  whose  suggestions  would  have 
greater  weight  than  those  of  some  members ; 
and  while  we  do  not  know  that  preference 
has  been  given  to  the  suggestions  of  members 
as  members,  we  do  know  that  all  breeders 
have  been  importuned,  again  and  again,  to 
communicate  their  wishes  to  the  revision 
committee.  It  the  breeders  do  not  make 
known  their  wishes,  and  if  it  proves  that  the 
revised  Standard  does  not  call  for  the  types 
approved  by  a  majority  of  breeders  of  each 
variety,  then,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the 
American  Poultry  Association  will  have  been 
"  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

Not  Too  Late. 

There  is  .still  time  enough  for  every  man 
who  thinks  a  change  advisable  in  the  standard 
of  any  breed  to  express  his  wish  —  to  put  it 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good, —  before  the 
committee.  We  have  published  the  names 
and  addressees  of  tbe  committee  before,  but 
will  insert  them  again  here. 

A.  K.  Sharp,  Taunton,  Mass.,  chairman; 
Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.;  James 
Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  G.  O.  Brown,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  H.  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  B.  N.  Pierce, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.;  F.  B.  Zimmer,  Gloversville,  N. 
Y. ;  Sharp  Buttertield,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Can.; 
A.  F.  Pierce,  Winchester,  N.  H. ;  Theo. 
Hevves,  Trenton,  Mo.;  T.  F.  McGrew,  New 
York  City ;  H.  A.  Bridge,  Columbus,  O. ;  J. 
F.  Crangle,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 

Now  let  every  breeder  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  standard  take  the  committee  at  their 
word;  sit  down  at  once;  write  out  his  sug- 
gestions, plain,  brief,  and  to  the  point,  and 
mail  them  to  a  member  of  the  committee  with- 
out delay. 

We  Didn't  Forget. 

"  Farm-Poultry  says  it's  the  best  poultry 
paper  going.  It  forgot  the  little  Fancier.^'' 
— N.  E.  Fancier. 

We  were  talking  about  PAPERS  — the  N. 
E.  Fancier  is  the  best  paperllng  published. 

Missed  It! 

My  subscription  expired  with  the  old  year, 
and  I  neglected  to  renew.  I  thought  I  could 
do  without  Farm-Poultry;  but  miss  it  so 
much  that  I  send  you  ft,  A.  D.  M, 

MecbauicstowD,  O. 


A  Poultryman's  Ijibrary. 

A  subscriber  writes: 

"  Will  you  kindly  give  a  list  of  books  for  a 
complete  poultryman's  library,  covering  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  beginning  with 
the  A  B  C  of  poultry  raising?  Also  please 
indicate  the  order  in  genertil  in  which  the 
books  should  be  bought  and  .studied  by  an 
amateur  who  cannot  buy  all  at  once,  and 
whose  immediate  object  is  eggs  and  broilers." 

We  would  rather  not  attempt  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  liooks  for  the  poultryman's 
library.  Of  volumes  bound  in  boards  there  are 
few  worth  much  to  the  practical  poultryman. 
Most  of  the  recent  contributions  to  poultry 
literature,  other  than  periodical,  have  been 
pamphlets,  or  booklets  rather  than  books,  and 
of  these  the  best  for  the  beginner  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Books  for  the  Beginner," 
advertised  on  our  inside  front  cover.  Add  to 
these,  "  The  Practical  Poultry  Grower,"  by 
Herbert  Myrick  aud  James  Rankin ;  and 
"  Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures,"  just  issued 
by  the  Beliahle  Poultry  Journal,  and  you 
have  a  very  convenient  little  library  for  a 
beginner. 

The  best  working  library  a  poultryman  can 
have  is  the  back  numbers  of  F.\rm-Poultry. 
Much  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  the 
books  we  have  mentioned  will  be  found  in 
them,  as  well  as  sn  enormous  amount  of 
information  never  yet  put  into  any  book. 
Each  volume  is  carefully  indexed,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  whatever  is  wanted. 

Let  us  say  a  word  further  about  the  poultry- 
man's  reading  desk.  On  it  should  be  found, 
first  of  all,  of  course,  Farm-Poultry  ;  but 
no  one  who  has  an  extensive  interest  in 
poultry  should  be  satisfied  with  one  paper. 
There  are  possibly  a  dozen  papers,  well  worth 
their  price  to  poultrymen  everywhere ;  (some 
few  are  worth  more  than  their  price).  A 
man  should  subscribe  for  as  many  of  them  as 
his  means  will  allow. 

A  $20,000  Poultry  BuUding. 

The  Illinois  sttite  board  of  agriculture  has 
let  the  contract  for  a  building  to  accommodate 
the  poultry  exhibit  at  the  annual  state  fair 
held  at  Springfield.  The  ground  dimensions 
of  the  building  will  be  90  x  IGO  feet.  It  will 
be  completely  fitted  up  with  coops,  and  with 
all  fixtures  essential  to  the  proper  handling  of 
the  mammoth  poultry  exhibits  which  have 
become  a  feature  of  the  fair.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  $20,000. 

Behind  the  Times. 

One  of  the  Australian  agricultural  colleges 
has  been  experimenting  with  poultry  houses 
made  of  sun  dried  bricks,  surface  soil  mixed 
with  straw  being  used.  This  is  made  into 
bricks  eighteen  inches  long,  nine  inches  wide, 
and  six  inches  deep,  dried  in  the  sun  before 
using.  The  inside  walls  are  whitewashed, 
and  a  bark  roof  is  used.  These  structures, 
convenient  where  wood  is  scarce,  are  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter.— New- 
Yorker. 

Poultry  houses  of  adobe,  OT'dohy,  have  been 
in  use  for  years  in  the  far  west.  Adobe  bricks 
are  much  used  as  building  material  by  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians,  and  many  of  the  earlier 
settlers  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  south- 
ern California  constructed  their  dwellings  of 
adobes. 

So  aiote  It  Be. 
Standard  Bred  Against  the  Field. 

Hereafter  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal 
will  call  the  kind  of  poultry  it  stands  for: 
Standard  bred  poultry,  not  thoroughbred  -or 
anything  else.  Standard  bred  poultry  is  what 
we  believe  in,  is  what  we  are  working  for,  is 
what  we  shall  advocate.  So  there  you  are 
brethren.  For  better  or  worse,  our  friends 
and  all  others  may  put  it  down  in  their  little 
book  that  the  li.  P.  J.  has  come  out  flat-footed 
for  Standard  bred  poultry,  as  against  the  field, 
knowing,  OS  Mie  do,  that  Standard  bred  poultry 
is  today  superior  to  anything  else  on  earth  in 
the  poultry  line,  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
under  a  conservative  control  of  the  Standard 
of  Perfection  it  will  continue  to  be  so. — Bell- 
able  Poultry  Journal,  August. 


The  importance  of  a  private  family  trade 
for  egg  producers  has  been  emphasized  the 
past  month  in  the  New  York  market.  During 
the  hot  spell  in  July  sales  were  made  at  sixty 
cents  a  case  for  badly  heated  and  dirty  eggs, 
up  to  eleven  cents  per  dozen  for  good.  This 
also  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  send  dirty  eggs.  It  ptiys  to  clean  the  egge 
and  cull  them  closely,— Pc/M^irj/  31onlhly, 
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ANSWERS  TO  Correspondents. 

Cmrtsfotuitna  vAo  eacfoM  slawtfa  for  rrply  receire 
imwHdimIe  »Mstrrrs  bj/  aMt/.  mtn  na  slamps  are 
mtciwU  q%tftioHS  itkich  are  o/  general  interest  and 
kmw«  not  rtcmlljf  appeared  here  are  primed  tcilh 
mMnetfS  in  tMis  departrnteni,  Sfterat  correspondettts 
sometimes  rrUe  at  mbout  tke  same  time  to  ask  the  sa  me 
fiMtftm.  W evHru  onlf  one  mquiry  is  printed.  Loot 
for  tM  amrer  to  four  qtttstion.  not  for  your  initials 
mmd  residence. 


Questions  Briefly  Answered. 

[Any  o(  tlie  numbers  of  Fabji-Poi-LTBY  referred 
n>  l*low,  will  be  supplie^l  at  Ihe  rate  of  five  CfUts 
t-acU.] 

MorxTiXG  Hens.— (R.  J.  E.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.) :  Your  bens  are  luouliiiig.  The  loose- 
ness of  tbe  bowels  is  probaMy  due  only  to 
the  eXL-essive  beat.  You  will  bsrdly  succeed 
in  inducing  lliem  to  lay  well  ai;aiu  uutil  they 
have  finished  their  moult. 

Tod  FaT.  —  (\V.  F.  H.,  Cambridge  port, 
Mass.) :  Your  old  hens  .are  overfed.  Separate 
from  the  young  stock,  and  do  not  feed  until 
they  are  ready  to  work  for  a  living.  Bury 
some  grain  where  tbey  can  get  at  it  by  scnitch- 
ing.  and  give  tbeiu  nothing  at  all  to  eat  until 
they  have  uncovered  this. 

XoT  Much  Profit.— (G.  C.  F.,  Prescott, 
Out.) :  There  would  not  be  much  profit  in 
either  eggs  or  poultry  at  tbe  prices  you  men- 
tion, if  footl  had  to  be  bought.  When  fowls 
pick  their  living  it  is  nearly  all  profit.  Such 
breeding  would  not  be  close  inbreeding. 

How  Man  y  MaLE-S.—  (  Mrs.  S.  E.  F..  Kan- 
sas City.  K'lns.l  :  Keep  only  males  enough 
to  fertilize  what  esurs  you  need  for  hatching. 
You  do  not  need  on  your  place  more  tbau  one 
male  of  each  breed.  With  each  male  put  from 
six  to  ten  of  your  best  hens.  You  are  doing 
very  well ;  but  our  advice  would  be  to  get  into 
thoroughbred  stock  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hens  Have  Colds.  — (W.  S..  Ridgefield, 
Conn.) :  Your  hens  have  colds,  with  some 
symptoms  of  roup,  which  in  its  earliest  stages 
is  not  easily  distinguished  from  a  common 
cold.  Slugs  compounded  of  equal  parts  of 
ginger,  cayenne  pepper  and  mustard,  wet 
with  lard,  the  whole  stiffened  with  flour, 
make  a  most  satisfactory  remedy.  Give  one 
about  tbe  size  of  first  joint  of  tbe  little  finger, 
to  each  fowl.   l{c|)eat  if  necessary. 

UEX-iiATfHED  Chicks  ix  Bkooder.— (S. 
A.  B.,  Xoank,  Conn.)  :  The  bens  having 
hatched  the  chicks  will  make  no  difference. 
The  care  they  get  in  tbe  brooder  is  what 
counts. 

Sick  Chicks.  —  (Mrs.  A.  C,  Ouray,  Colo.): 
Tou  cannot  always  cure  chicks,  even  of 
mild  diseases.  Better  kill  the  dumpy  chick. 
We  cannot  tell  from  description  given  just 
what  is  wrong. 

Stoxe  Wall.  — (Mrs.  M.  P.  S.  W..  Say- 
brook,  O.) :  We  see  no  objection  to  the  stone 
wall.  With  a  substantial  roof  no  ceiling 
would  be  needed. 


A  Lecture. 

Mr.  Editor:— My  dear  sir:— lam  just  In  receipt  of 
your  issue  of  June  15tli.  Many  ilianks  for  your  spe- 
cial mention  of  my  I^orance. 

Sow.  sir,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  my  own 
beltalf.  I  do  read  poultry  journals,  and  fairly  under- 
stand what  I  read.  I  Uave  only  ordinary  brains ;  lltey 
are  as  God  pave  them  to  me :  to  make  llie  best  use  of 
tliem  is  my  object  in  life. 

1  thought  I  asked  in  a  polite  way  for  information. 
Evidently  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good 
breeding,  as  tou  say  I  am  not  with  those  of  good 
feeding;  but  in  a  plain  western  way  I  asked  for 
cause  and  treatment  of  balling  up  of  the  vent.  Did 
yon,  even  in  an  eastern  way,  give  any  Information? 
No. 

3fy  dear  sir.  1  am  well  acquainted  with  people  who 
never  saw  the  inside  of  apoullry  journal,  who  can 
raise  and  are  now  raising  So  per  cent  of  all  they 
batch,  and  they  hatch  95  to  98  per  cent  of  all  they  set. 
They  feed  an  exclusive  dry  feed  after  one  week  old. 
They  do  not  even  give  them  fresh  water  to  drink,  but 
leave  them  to  hunt  their  drink.  When  I  said  in 
my  letter  to  you  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  say  just  what  I  fed.  or  in  what  rotation.  I  meant 
that  I  fed  in  variety.  Last  year  the  food  was  always 
moist,  not  wet.  Tliis  year  I  have  bowel  trouble  (not 
near  so  much)  on  a  dry  feed  of  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  and  cracked  oats,  morning,  noon  and  niglit. 
1  lave  in  mind  two  poultry  people,  one  a  lady  who 
never  saw  a  poultry  journal,  yet  raises  poultry  for 
the  market,  and  makes  money  at  11.  She  feeds 
exclusively  a  dry  feed,  as  I  have;  yet  up  to  date 
Bhe  has  lost  but  two  chicks  of  all  she  hatched,  some 
three  bundre<l.  and  those  two  by  rats.  She  has  such 
good  luck,  or  success,  raising  chicks  I  Iliouglitof  tr)- 
b>g,  and  am  now  trying  her  method  of  fecUiDg. 

Tbe  otUer  l3  a  geutknjau  who  like  uijsell  makes 


a  specialty  of  Barrtnl  P.  Rocks.  His  feed  is  day  in 
and  day  out  cracktsl  corn  dry,  with  oyster  shell 
mixeil  iu  it.  I  tried  two  flocks  of  forly  chicks  on 
this  feed  with  uo  iK'tier  results  than  on  the  one  I  have 
given.  You  kindly  wrote  me  to  cook  my  feed.  I  did 
so.  giving  corn  bread  morning;  stale  bread  soaked  iu 
milk  tlien  pressed  dry.  about  noon;  night,  corn  bread. 
About  10  .\.  M.  I  g:ive  millet  setnl;  about  4  1".  M. 
millet  seeil.  .\fler  two  weeks  I  gave  this  up,  as 
entirely  delrimeulal.  On  this  feed  some  of  lUI  flocks 
were  alTccleil,  while  under  an  exclusive  dry  feed  I 
have  several  flocks  entirely  healthy  It  was  this 
fact  that  some  fl(H'ks  on  exactly  same  feed,  water  and 
range  did  remarkably  well,  notwithstanding  my 
''ignorance,"  as  you  kindly  put  it,  led  me  towrileyou. 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  haven't  you  repeatedly  published 
cures  for  cholera?  Yet  there  are  people,  aud  intelli- 
gent people  at  that,  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  if  they  are 
properly  careil  for  they  will  not  have  cholera.  Y'ou 
have  do;ie  same  in  case  of  roup.  Why  do  you  in  my 
c^e  so  blandly  object  to  giving  a  diet  which  you  can 
say  will  ensure  healthy  chicks,  other  things  being 
equal  ?  You  do  not  have  to  print  a  lot  of  stuIT.  Cite 
the  issue  I  can  flud  it  in.  1  have  your  journal  for 
years  back. 

You  say  in  conclusion  it  would  be  impossible  to 
expect  satisfaction  from  my  stock,  as  I  don't  know 
how  to  care  for  them.  Thanks.  J  Jo  want  to  know 
how.  I  went  to  you  for  advice.  Did  I  get  il  ?  Sorry 
indeed,  that  after  re-iding  FAlt.\I-Pot.'I.TRY  for  years, 
Willi  other  good  journals,  that  I  am  the  only  ignorant 
one  ou  all  yi>ur  mailing  list  who  is  unworthy  of  a 
word  of  advice. 

)Ir.  Editor,  have  you  In  one  instance,  from  start  to 
finish  of  your  letter,  given  a  cause  or  a  treatment  for 
the  disease?  So. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  the  time,  money  and  brains,  to 
take  the  best  of  care  of  my  stock.  If  you  tnov  hotc, 
point  out  the  way. 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  you  do  me  an  injustice  when  you 
question  my  guai'anty  openly  In  your  paper.  My 
guaranty  means  just  what  it  reads.  If  a  customer 
is  not  satisAed  that  slock  I  sell  him  or  his  is  as  I 
represent  it  I  will  gladly  pay  express  both  ways  and 
return  their  money.  1  call  this  fair,  Mr.  Editor,  don't 
you? 

Iu  case  of  a  poor  hatch  I  replace  the  eggs  free,  or 
take  Ihe  chicks  hatchet),  paying  express  ou  them,  and 
return  the  money  advanced  for  eggs.  I  call  this  fair, 
Mr.  Editor,  don't  you? 

I  assure  you,  dear  Editor,  that  uo  man  has  greater 
love  for  thoroughbred  pt)Ullry  than  I.  Sometimes 
I  wish  I  lived  in  Boston— but  "iguorant"  as  I  am. 
FAKM-l'ot  LTRV  will  please  give  this  lelcer  the 
publicity  it  did  my  last.  1. 11.  W. 

Normal.  III. 

We  trust  that  our  readers,  and  in  particuhir 
Mr.  W.,  will  pardon  the  introduction  of  a 
little  personality  into  our  comiueiits  on  the 
above  letter.  The  writer,  who  also  penned 
tbe  remarks  to  which  tbe  subscriber  lakes 
exception,  very  much  dislikes  anytbing  that 
savors  of  sectionalism  in  poultry  or  other 
matters,  and  in  this  instance  tbe  sectional 
references  are  jieculiarly  amiss,  because  the 
writer  is  himself  a  western  man  w  itb  trestern 
icays  (though  loo  obtuse  to  see  that  they 
differ  much  from  eastern  ways),  a  "  sucker" 
born  and  bred,  who  passed  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  tbe  best  years  of  bis 
life  In  Illinois,  and  naturally  thinks  it  tbe 
greatest  state  in  the  union.  The  reply  to  Mr. 
AV"s  first  letter  would  have  been  precisely  tbe 
same  h.ad  it  been  daled  from  Beacon  street  or 
the  Back  Bay  district.  Mr.  W.  is  in  error  in 
supposing  that  be  has  been  singled  out  from 
tbe  whole  list  of  subscribers  to  be  criticised 
for  ignorance,  and  to  be  asked  how,  while  be 
needs  to  ask  such  very  amateurish  questions, 
he  can  expect  bis  stock  to  give  satisfaction. 
At  about  tbe  same  lime  we  made  a  similar 
reflection  as  to  another  correspondent. 

We  do  not  think  that  in  this  respect  w  e  have 
done  bim  any  injustice.  Our  bint  as  to  bis 
ability  to  fulfill  bis  guaranty  plainly  referred 
to  his  ability  to  give  bis  customers  stock  that 
would  stand  tbe  test  of  time,  and  this  we 
think  he  will  admit  a  man  cannot  do  unless 
be  is  an  expert  in  tbe  management  aud  rear- 
ing of  fowls.  We  do  not  question  his  willing- 
ness to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  his 
sales  satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale — to  take 
back  fowls  not  approved,  and  to  go  much 
further  than  we  would  to  give  satisfaction  to 
buyers  of  eggs;  but  there  is  another  phase  of 
the  question  to  be  considered,  and  on  it 
depends  the  building  up  of  the  breeder's  repu- 
tation and  the  permanence  of  his  trade.  He 
must  not  only  make  salisfactory  sales,  but 
must  also  sell  stock  that  will  give  general  ( not 
universal  —  that  is  impossible)  satisfaetion 
when  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  He  must 
bold  his  customers.  There  have  been,  and 
are,  men  in  the  business,  who  flourished  like 
the  wicked  for  a  few  years,  but  because  their 
stock  would  not  stand  the  test,  tbey  went  to 
the  wall.  We  believe  that  we  arc  acting  for  a 
correspondent's  best  interest  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  of  all  when  we  give  bim  such 
advice  as  was  given  Mr.  W.,  though  we  know 
we  run  the  risk  of  ofteiidlng  liy  giving  tbe 
advice  publicly. 


Now  a  word  as  to  that  publicity.  The  only 
reason  we  have  for  giving  so  much  of  our 
space  in  each  issue  to  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents," is,  that  we  find  advice  and  sug- 
gestions given  iu  that  way  more  acceptable  to 
tbe  general  reader,  and,  we  think,  more  likely 
to  be  acted  upon.  There  is  a  familiarity 
about  that  method  of  giving  information  that 
makes  it  more  appreciated  and  more  effective. 
As  has  been  repeatedly  slated,  we  use  in  this 
department  only  matter  of  general  interest  — 
answer  questions  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
many  subscribers.  Except  in  rare  instances 
tbe  coiniminicalious  ;ippear  in  print  w  itb  only 
tbe  initials  of  tbe  writer  attached,  and  we  do 
not  even  use  these  if  requested  not  to  do  so; 
but  we  consider  that  unless  the  contrary  is 
specified  we  are  at  liberty  to  use  our  own 
judgment  as  to  printing  correspondence,  aud 
believe  that  correspondents  generally  so 
understand  the  matter.  There  Is  really  very 
little  publicity  given  to  correspondents,  for 
most  readers  pay  no  attention  to  names  and 
locations  unless  they  wish  to  ask  further 
questions  on  a  subject,  w  hen  they  sometimes 
use  them  to  identify  the  matter. 

The  object  in  feeding  is  to  make  a  chick 
iittain  the  best  possible  development  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  We  never  have 
insisted  that  there  was  one  hard  and  fast  rule 
for  attaining  Ibis  end  — one  right  way,  and  all 
others  wrong.  There  are,  however,  certain 
things  on  w  hich  successful  poultrymen  almost 
unanimously  agree.  One  of  these  is  that  raw 
graiu  fed  to  excess  is  likely  to  produce  bowel 
trouble;  another  is  that  chicks  make  the  best 
growth  on  a  diet  composed  largely  of  cooked 
foods,  because  by  cooking  the  elements  are 
more  readily  and  thoroughly  digested.  And 
while  tbe  systems  of  feeding  used  by  tbe 
parties  referred  to,  one  of  whom  never  saw 
the  inside  of  :i  poultry  paper—  (If  Mr.  W.  will 
send  us  the  names  of  all  tbe  people  be  knows 
who  make  a  success  with  poultry  without  the 
help  of  a  paper,  we  will  lake  pleasure  in  send- 
ing them  sample  copies  of  Farm-Poultky, 
and  we  may  prophesy  that  most  of  them  will 
subscribe  for  it  after  reading  a  single  number) 
— may  be  successful  for  a  time ;  we  know  from 
a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  among 
people  who  practice  methods  condemned  by 
tbe  majority  of  e.xperts,  that  under  these 
systems  results  cannot  be  depended  upon.  If 
in  tbe  nition  Mr.  W.  tried  for  two  weeks  all 
cooked  food  was  thoroughly  cooked,  and  all 
food  sound  and  sweet,  no  detrimental  results 
would  follow  as  effects  of  food. 

As  our  correspondent  exj)resses  himself  as 
willing  and  able  to  look  up  the  food  question 
in  Farm-Poultry,  we  will  give  him  a  partial 
list  of  articles  both  recent  and  of  earlier  dates : 
"  Why  Do  tbe  Chickens  Die?"  June  1;  "  Many 
Chicks  Die,"  "Howe's  Cake  for  Chicks," 
"Chicks  Are  Dying,"  May  15;  "Tbe  Chicks 
Die  Suddenly,"  "Feeding  Chicks,"  May  1; 
"Notes  ill  Passing,"  "How  We  Hatch  and 
Kaise  Chickens,"  March  15;  "Hatching  and 
Rearing  Poultry  Artificially,"  Feb.  15;  "A 
Lady's  Way  With  Chicks,"  Jan.  1.  There 
you  have  a  partial  list  of  what  we  gave  this 
year  on  tbe  subject  of  feeding  chicks.  Every 
year  tbe  subject  is  treated  in  much  the  same 
way.  "Honest  Injun,"  Mr.  W^.,  don't  you 
think  you  could  have  read  to  better  advantage? 
Do  you  blame  us  for  refusing  to  go  over  tbe 
ground  again? 


Black  Kot.   How  Long;  Will  the  Eees 
be  Fertile  ? 

Mr.  Editor:— 1st.  What  alls  a  rooster  when  his 
comb  turns  black  ? 

'2d.  After  a  rooster  is  removed  from  a  pen  of  hens, 
how  long  can  >he  eggs  be  depended  on  for  iiatchiug 
purposes? 

In  reference  to  tJie  first  question,  I  would  say  that 
I  havealihick  Minorca  rooster  whose  comb  turned 
black,  aud  he  grew  mopish  and  would  not  eat.  The 
hens  would  pick  his  comb,  which  apparently  gave 
him  pain.  I  removed  him  from  the  pen  and  gave 
Pratt's  food.  In  a  week  or  so  he  recovered.  Several 
of  my  neighbors  had  roosters  whicli  were  similarly 
affected.  Tiiey  were  not  removed  or  treated,  and 
died.  F.J.  H. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

The  disease  is  black  rot.  According  to  Dr. 
Sanborn,  "  the  causes  are  uncertain,  but  seem 
to  be  damp  or  musty  houses  or  a  sudden 
chill."  Tbe  treatment  recommended  by  the 
same  authority  is : 

"Remove  tbe  bird  to  a  coop  where  it  can 
have  fiesh  air  and  sunshine  in  abundance. 
To  u  pint  dish  of  drinking  water  add  one-halt 
leaspooiiful  of  muriate  ot  ainiuonia.  Paint 


the  comb  three  times  a  day  with  a  lotion  of 
one  ounce  of  water,  one-half  ounce  glycerine, 
aud  two  grains  carbolic  acid.  Green  food 
*  *  should  be  within  reach  all  tbe  time." 

Few  if  any  eggs  would  be  found  fertile  ten 
days  after  the  removal  of  tbe  male.  Not 
enough  experiments  have  been  made  on  this 
line  to  enable  us  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
the  question.  This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to 
make  such  experiments  —  and  we  would  like 
to  have  some  of  our  subscribers  try  it  and 
make  public  the  results. 

Some  years  ago  we  took  a  P.  Rock  cock  out 
of  a  breeding  pen  aud  kept  him  out,  no  other 
male  being  admitted  for  five  days  while  treat- 
ing an  injury  to  bis  comb.  All  tbe  eggs  laid 
during  bis  absence,  as  well  as  for  six  weeks 
following,  were  set,  and  no  variation  in  fer- 
tility was  observed.  Tbe  eggs  from  this  pen^ 
were  better  than  ninety  per  cent  fertile  for 
tbe  whole  season.  We  think  it  was  I.  K.. 
Felch  wlio  reported  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment where  be  bad  found  some  eight  or  nine; 
eggs  fertilized  by  a  single  impregnation. 

How  Many. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  intend  to  start  in  the  poultiy  busi- 
ness next  spring,  and  lo  breed  Wh.Wyandottes.  which 
I  admire  greatly.  1  would  be  very  much  obliited  to 
3 on  if  you  would  answer  the  following  questions: 

1st.  1  thought  of  slarllug  in  a  Catskill  mountain 
town,  where  it  is  much  cooler  than  in  Ihe  level  coun- 
try. \\'ould  1  get  much  better  results  outside  of  the 
inouutaiu  where  il  is  warmer? 

2d.  About  how  many  eggs  will  it  take  to  make  sure 
of  two  hundred  good  pullets? 

3rd.   How  many  incubators? 

4th.  M'itli  a  person  who  has  thoroughly  acquired 
the  knowledge  ot  keeping  poultry,  about  how  many 
eggs  could  be  gotten  from  two  hundred  hens  pioperly 
eared  for?   

We  hardly  think  the  location  in  this  case 
would  much  affect  results.  If  there  is  a  difl'er- 
ence  in  favor  ot  the  level  country  it  would  be 
iu  that  tbe  work  might  be  inoie  easily  done, 
and  that  being  warmer,  tbe  winter  egg  yield 
might  be  better.  Tbe  first  point  to  consider 
in  selecting  a  location  is  the  market. 

2d.  That  will  depend  altogether  on  the 
quality  of  the  stock  and  your  success  in  rais- 
ing the  chicks. 

3d.  W^e  could  only  give  speculative 
answers.  Incubators  are  of  different  sizes, 
and  results  also  vary. 

4tb.  A  fifty  per  cent  egg  yield  (average) 
for  an  entire  year,  would  be  good  work.  Some 
do  heller  than  this  w  ith  larger  uumbeis  than 
you  specify. 


Late  Chicks. 

Mr.  Editor:  — 1  have  now  decided  to  try  the  W.  P. 
Bocks,  aud  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  too 
late  to  set  eggs  now,  aud  wheie  I  can  best  obtain 
stock  with  goodlayiug  qualities.  I  liave  been  reading 
your  i)aper  for  over  two  years,  aud  consider  it  the 
best.  W.  A.B. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  hatch  chicks 
for  next  year's  breeding  stock.  A  number  of 
parties  are  advertising  good  laying  W.  P. 
Rocks  in  this  paper. 
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Almost  an  Exclusire  Wheat  Diet. 

Mr.  Editor:— 1st.  Wliat  do  joii  feed  your  pullets 
after  tliey  are  three  to  foui'  moullis  old  to  get  Iliem  to 
laying  Ijy  the  last  of  Sei)lei)jber  or  first  of  October— 
uot  later  thaa  tl)C  l.Sth  of  October? 

2d.  Wy  chiclis  have  free  range  over  IGO  acres.  The 
wheat  field  comes  ri-ht  up  to  the  coop  wliere  tlie 
pullets  sleep.  We  cut  tlio  wlieat  last  week.  They 
can  eat  all  tliey  \v;iiit.  Dou't  yon  think  the  wheat  is 
better  than  anything  you  can  give? 

od.  I  want  to  gi\'e  them  cracked  corn  in  the  even- 
ing, but  they  u'ill  uot  eat  it.  Tlieir  crops  are  full  of 
wheat,  and  that  is  all  they  get.  Would  you  feed  tlieni 
anything  else  as  long  as  they  can  get  all  they  want  of 
wheat  and  grass? 

4th.  I  want  to  tind  a  good  market  for  fresh  eggs. 
I  could  ship  a  15  doz.  case  a  week.  AVhat  do  >ou 
think  about  New  York—is  it  a  good  place  to  ship  tu  ? 

Millersburg,  Ind.  C.  M.  li. 

1st.  See'-Poulti-y  for  rrofil,"  in  F.-P.,  Jan. 
151  li,  1897. 

2i.l  a  111  3i.l.  Witb  wheat,  insects  aiul  grass, 
tbe  cliicks  should  do  well.  If  you  want  to 
feed  corn,  give  it  in  a  mash  to  be  fed  as  soou 
as  llie  chicks  come  out  iu  the  morning. 

4th.  Your  supply  of  eggs  is  too  small  to 
make  it  worth  your  while  to  ship  to  a  distant 
market.    Trv  and  liiid  good  local  customers. 


Probably  Bruises. 

Mr.  Editor:  — My  S.  Wyandotte  chicks,  four  and 
one-half  mouths  old,  have  always  had  free  range,  and 
never  roosted.  On  several  of  them  I  lind  a  loose 
bunch  between  the  breast  bone  and  skin.  1  cut  tlieni 
»>peu  and  a  yellow  niattei-  ran  out.  The  buucli  has 
not  disappeared.  Can  you  tell  me  wliat  is  the 
matter?  R.  T.  E. 

Bonrnedale,  Mass. 

We  think  the  bunch  results  from  ;i  bi'iiise. 
As  it  appears  in  several,  would  think  tbe 
bruise  c;iu.sed  by  ^onie  unevenness  in  the  floor 
ou  which  the  chicks  passed  the  night. 


Poultry  House  Construction. 

Mr.  Editor:— In  May  1st  number  of  your  paper  you 
give  plan  oE  bouse  which  I  desired  to  pattei'n  after, 
but  can't,  as  house  is  to  be  7  feet  iu  front  and  4  in 
rear,  yet  yon  say  for  studs  6"J  for  front  and  4J  for 
back,  sills  10  inches  from  ground,  and  plates  are 
spiked,  on  top,  making  the  house  measure  7J  by  5^. 

Vou  say  all  boards  are  put  ou  lengthwise  of  build- 
ing, yet  every  thing  is  shown  in  illustration  the 
opposite,  which  seems  correct,  as  you  say  a  foot 
board  is  nailed  to  lower  half  of  sill,  leaving  the  other 
inch  of  sill  to  nail  upper  boai-ding  to.  Had  you  cross 
pieces  to  nail  upright  boards  to,  also  for  roof,  I  could 
understand,  but  none  in  illustration  but  reverse  is 
shown. 

What  would  you  use  to  fill  in  inside?  Do  }  ou  use  :i 
floor? 

Have  you  board  for  bottom  of  nest  boxes,  or  allow 
it  to  rest  on  tl.e  ground  ?  J.  F.  C 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  scantling  for  the  back  should  be  three 
and  a  half  feet  instead  of  four  and  a  half. 
Such  errors  as  that  are  apt  to  be  overlooked 
in  proof  reading.  We  are  glad  attention  has 
been  called  to  it.  Tbe  buildings  are  supposed 
to  be  shown  covered  with  building  paper. 
The  engraver,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, indicated  vertical  joints  between  boards. 
All  boards  are  put  on  lengthwise. 

Fill  llie  floor  in  with  earth.  We  use  an 
earth  floor. 

Make  nests  without  board  bottom. 


Inbreeding.   Best  AVyandottes. 

Mr.  Editor:— 1st.  Can  I  breed  brother  to  sister 
(Black  Minorca)  without  hurting  tbe  young? 

'id.  1  have  a  Butt"  Cochin  hen  which  has  a  bare  ring 
around  her  neck.  How  can  I  get  the  feathers  to 
grow  there? 

3d.  Are  the  Wh.  AVyandottes  any  better  all  around 
than  the  Butt',  tiolden.  Silver,  etc.?  F.  K. 

Isllp,  L.I. 

1st.  The  mating  of  bi  olher  and  sister  is 
generally  condemned,  even  by  the  advocates 
of  inbreeding. 

2d.  If  the  loss  of  the  feathers  is  recent  it  is 
probably  the  natural  moult.  In  that  case 
follow  gener:il  directions  for  treatment  of 
moulting  fowls. 

3d.  The  White  Wyandottes  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Bnfis,  in  being  a  better  estab- 
lished vtiriety.  As  comp:ired  with  tbe  Goldens 
and  Silvers,  they  have  the  same  advantage 
that  solid  colored  fowls  have  over  parti- 
colored ones.  There  should  be  fewer  culls  in 
Wh.  Wvandoties  than  i-n  the  other  varieties. 


To  Hasten  moulting.   Sorting  Layers. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  would  like  to  learn  if  there  is  a  way 
of  liaving  hens  shed  their  feathers  and  get  to  laying 
again  earlier  tlum  if  the  usual  feeding  is  followe<l: 
and  if  there  is  any  practical  way  of  so"rting  the  laying 
hens  f  I'om  the  rest  of  the  flock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
rill  i.f  nnprofitable  stock.  H.  E.  C. 

lie\'erly,  Mass. 

Tlie  process  of  moulting  may  be  hastened  a 
little  by  judicious  feeding;    but  any  great 


forcing  of  feathers  would  be  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  tbe  hens.  The  writer's  practice 
with  moulting  hens  has  been  a  little  different 
from  that  usually  prescribed.  Most  authori- 
ties .say  corn  and  corn  meal  are  to  be  fed 
sparingly  to  moulting  hens.  He  has  always 
fed  both  heavily  at  that  season,  and  with  tbe 
best  results.  In  fact,  he  began  to  increase 
tbe  umount  of  corn  meal  in  the  mash,  and  to 
give  some  corn  at  night  some  weeks  before 
the  hens  began  tomotilt,  in  order  to  have 
them  in  tbe  best  of  condition  when  tbe  moult 
began.  His  hens  wei'e  also  fed  at  this  season 
all  the  cabbage  and  all  the  lean  meat  they 
would  eat,  and  w  ere  not  compelled  to  exercise 
for  much  of  their  food — w  ere  given  ii  rest  in 
every  way.  It  takes  usually  about  twelve 
weeks  to  make  a  complete  change  of  feathers. 
Many  people  think  tbe  moult  is  over  w  hen 
tbe  hen  is  no  longer  bare  and  ragged  looking, 
and  wonder  why  she  don't  begin  laying.  If 
you  will  take  up  and  examine  a  hen  that  looks 
to  be  in  good  feather  you  w  ill  often  tind  that 
nearly  half  the  feathers  are  still  in  the  "  pin  " 
stage,  and  very  few  arefull  grown.  Give  the 
fowls  time  to  moult.  If  they  have  worked 
faithfully  for  nine  months  in  the  year  they 
have  earned  a  rest. 

The  only  way  to  tell  the  profitable  layers  is 
by  closely  watching  the  flock.  There  are 
some  people  who  claim  to  be  able  to  "  pick  " 
the  good  layers,  but  the  more  closely  a  man 
watches  bis  fowls  the  more  will  he  doubt  his 
ability  (or  th:it  or  anyone  else)  to  do  this. 


The  Hens  Do  Not  Lay. 

Mr.  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  why  my  hens  do  not 
lay  more?  Last  jeai-  I  built  a  new  house  10x30,  10 
ft.  high  iu  fi'ontand  8  in  rear;  it  is  warm  and  clean, 
with  earth  floor.  I  give  them  warm  mash  in  the 
morning;  some  kind  of  fresh  vegetables  at  noon; 
oats  and  buckwheat  one  night,  next  night  wheat.  If 
extremely  cold  I  give  corn  either  shelled  or  on  the 
cob.  0)-ster  shells  are  before  thein  in  ditFereut 
places.  Yet  from  seventy-four  hens  I  did  not  get 
thirty  eggs  at  any  tine  time  last  winter.  I  go  as  near 
.  like  FAiJM-roiTLTiiY  <lirecis  as  I  know  how.  Last 
August  1  commenced  to  feed  Sheridan's  Condition 
Powder,  and  fed  it  up  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Friends  and  neighbors  told  me  that  it  was  that,  for  of 
course  everybody  had  tried  with  the  same  success. 
1  have  three  large  cans  in  the  bouse,  but  dare  not 
feed  it  to  the  fowls  this  fall.  Can  yon  tell  me  where 
you  think  I  eiT?  AlissA.D.  M. 

Mechanicstown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  M.'s  questions  come  with  a  letter 
enclosing  a  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry. 
She  writes,  "  My  subscription  expired  with 
the  old  year,  and  I  neglected  to  renew,  and 
thought  I  could  do  without  it — but  I  miss  it 
so  much — "  And  she  missed  it  when  she 
failed  to  renew  her  subscription  promptly  on 
its  expiration.  Looking  over  the  early 
numbers  for  this  year,  we  see  several  articles 
specially  adapted  to  her  case.  There  was 
"  Tbe  Qtiesljon  of  Stimulants,"  in  Jan.  1st 
issue;  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  in  the  number 
for  the  15lh  of  tbe  same  month.  The  "  Field 
Notes,"  published  Feb.  1st  and  March  15th, 
contained  something  for  her,  and  so  did  "  A 
Year's  Experience,"  in  Feb.  1st  F.-P.,  and, 
"  A  New  Engliind  Pastor's  Experience  With 
Poultry,"  printed  March  15th.  All  these  she 
missed  just  at  the  time  she  needed  them. 

The  failure  of  the  hens  to  lay  well  was 
probably  due  to  underfeeding.  We  can  only 
say  probably,  because  we  know  so  little  of 
the  conditions.  Gener;illy  in  winter  hens 
need  some  grain  at  noon— not  a  heavy  feed, 
but  a  little.  A  small  flock  around  a  barn 
might  pick  so  much  that  two  feeds  a  day 
would  be  sufficient;  but  there  are  not  many 
places  where  seventy-four  hens  would  tind  as 
much  as  they  need.  The  subscriber  does  not 
stale  whether  the  hens  were  kept  all  in  one 
flock,  or  divided.  If  they  were  all  together 
that  fact  would  help  to  explain  the  low  egg 
yield,  would  account  for  a  part  of  it  if  neces- 
sary; but  we  should  guess  that  the  fowls  were 
kept  just  below  the  point  of  profitable  egg 
production. 

The  Condition  Powder  did  not  keep  the 
hens  from  laying.  As  the  makers  claim,  it 
will  make  hens  l:iy.  To  tell  tbe  truth,  it  will, 
if  fed  to  excess,  make  hens  lay  too  well. 
Miss  M.  can  safely  use  what  she  has  on  Inmd 
if  she  uses  it  according  to  directions,  and  does 
not  use  other  si  imnhints  with  it.  It  is  possible 
to  get  good  results  without  Condition  Powder, 
but  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  poul- 
ti-ymen  is  that  they  find  their  fowls  need 
something  of  that  kind.  To  those  who  take 
an  opposite  view,  we  would  recommend  that 
they  put  lhem>elves  for  a  few  months  on  a 
diet  corresponding  to  that  given  the  average 


flock  of  fowls  which  never  get  Condition 
Powder.  Let  them  banish  from  their  table 
all  spices,  condiments  and  relishes  of  every 
kind — all  the  things  they  eat  iu  small  quauities 
to  aid  digestion,  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
please  the  palate.  It  will  not  take  them  long 
then  to  learn  that  the  system  absolutely  needs 
such  things.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
fowls,  and  one  reason  why  fowls  fe<l  largely 
on  table  scraps  do  so  well  is  that  with  this 
food  they  get  an  abundance  of  spices,  con- 
diments, etc. 

If  Miss  M.  will  divide  her  house  into  three 
compartments  connected  with  yards  of  suit- 
able size,  ;ind  will  this  winter  with  the  divided 
flock,  feed  the  fowls  in  one  pen  just  as  last 
winter;  the  fowls  in  another  a  little  heavier, 
particularly  at  noon;  and  the  fowls  in  pen 
No.  3  as  in  pen  No.  2,  except  that  Condition 
Powder  is  added  according  to  directions,  she 
may  le:irn  for  herself  just  how  near  right  we 
are.  We  think  it  extremely  likely  that  before 
the  winter  is  h;ilf  over  all  her  hens  will  be 
receiving  a  ration  about  as  recommended  for 
pen  No.  3. 


Read,  Read,  Read  ! 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  some  time,  and  iimst  say  that  I  like  it.  Please 
inform  me  by  letter  what  is  the  best  breed  for  eggs 
and  broilers;  what  incubator  is  the  best;  also  the  best 
breed  of  pigeons,  turkeys  and  geese.  I  am  keeping 
dunghills  now,  but  would  like  to  go  into  business  with 
agood  breed.  1  am  now  selling  eggs  for  twenty  cents 
a  dozen ;  in  winter  I  get  forty  cents.  Do  you  think  it 
would  pay  at  fifteen  cents  a  dozen?  Do  you  think  I 
could  get  credit  on  land  to  amount  of  S'ioO?  I  think 
witli  the  assistance  of  your  paper  I  could  get  along. 
I  will  still  keep  my  work  until  this  pays.  What 
would  be  the  price  of  eggs— or  would  it  be  best  to 
start  with  hens?  What  price  do  you  think  I  would 
liave  to  pay  for  hens? 

Enclosed  find  stamp  for  answer.  J.  R.  W. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

But  the  stamp  wasn't  enclosed.  We  think 
if  our  subscriber  had  read  his  paper  he  would 
have  known  better  than  to  ask  us  most  of 
these  questions.  It  is  only  six  months  since 
we  announced  that  no  moie  pigeon  queries 
would  be  iinswered  in  our  columns.  Hardly 
an  issue  appears  tb:tt  does  notconlain  some- 
where the  statement  that  the  editor  cannot 
answer  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  best 
incubator?"  Questions  as  to  the  merits  of 
tbe  difterent  breeds  have  been  answered  again 
and  again,  especially  the  questions  as  to  the 
general  purpose  breeds. 

Generally  a  man  who  can  make  a  small  pay- 
ment down  can  get  credit  (?)  on  land  by 
giving  a  note  anti  mortgage  for  the  remainder. 
That  matter  he  should  investig;ite  for  himself. 

Whether  eggs  will  p:iy  at  fifteen  cents, 
depends  on  so  many  things  that  we  cannot 
attempt  to  give  a  definite  answer  in  a  case 
where  we  know  so  few  of  the  particulars. 

The  question  of  starting  with  eggs  or  fowls 
has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again  in  our 
columns.  Sometimes  one  is  better,  sometimes 
the  other;  and  really  the  only  way  a  man  can 
know  which  will  be  best  in  his  case  is  to  try. 
As  to  prices,  read  our  advertising  columns, 
and  consult  our  advertisers. 


Location  Wanted. 

Mr.  Editor:— lam  about  to  embark  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  desire  to  locate  where  opportunities  are 
the  best.  About  where  would  you  advise  me  to 
locate?  What  advantages  have  tbe  pouitrymen 
locating  in  Massachusetts  near  Boston? 

New  York.  C.  W.  S. 

Pouitrymen  in  eastern  Massachusetts  have 
tbe  advantage  of  being  near  a  flist  class  m;ir- 
ket.  Boston  is  said  to  be  the  best  market  in 
the  country  for  eggs  and  poultry,  but  there 
are  others.  Almost  any  large  town  or  city  in 
tbe  east  has  a  good  market  for  local  poultry- 
men. 


To  Break  Up  Sitters. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  am  a  reader  of  F.-P.,  and  seek  a 
little  ijiformation  though  your  paper,  which  as  yet  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  its  columns.  M'hat  is 
your  best  advice  to  break  up  sitting  hens?  Have 
tried  all  the  common  ways  without  avail. 

I  have  been  troubled  atditterent  times  all  summer. 
I  have  twenty-five  liens  without  a  cockerel  iu  one 
yard.    Would  that  make  a  dirterence? 

Norwich,  Coun.  W.  D.  R. 

The  most  approved  method  of  breaking  up 
broody  hens  is  to  put  them  in  a  yard  separate 
from  the  layers,  and  keep  with  them  a  vigor- 
ous male. 

We  don't  know  whether  the  hens  running 
without  a  male  would  influence  broodiness 
or  not.   We  think  not. 


Breeders  AND  Marketmen. 

OUR  REQUESTS:  —  We  viake  two  requests  of  our 
Subscribers.  One  is  when  writing  our  Advertis- 
ing patrons  always  mention  FARM-P0UL2'liy, 
Another  is  yon  asi-  tliem  questions,  always  inclose 
a  stamp.  If  you  observe  both  of  these  requests  it  will 
benefit  you  amazingly.  11  shows  that  you  mean  business. 
Remember,  Molasses  will  catch  more  flies  than 
vinegar."  and  those  who  observe  it  are  sej-ved  first. 


A  BAD  WICK  is  worse  than  none.  Use  only  the 
Sunliglit  Carbon.  10  cents  for  sample.  S.  G. 
Robinson,  printer  F.-P.,  '29  Purchase  St.,  Boston. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  Meadville,  Pa.  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
hoi-n^.  R.  C.  Ilrown  Leghorns.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgh.  Light  IJrahntas,  White  Cochins,  Sil- 
ver W \  auilot les.  B.  P.  Itocks.  Pekin  Ducks.  1  now 
oiler  my  07  breeding  pens  of  above  varieties  at 
Sti.-'iu  per  pen  of  five.   Leghorns  at  S5  per  pen. 

A  RARE  CHAiSCK.  To  make  room  for  my 
\iMing  ^lock  \vill  sell  :1  pens  of  choice  Barred  Ply. 
Hi  '<  k>  i-Ih  for  qualil)'  of  stock.  For  particulars 
aililir^^.   F.  A.  Quimby,  East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

BARGAINS  in  1S97  breeders.  Golden  and  Buff 
\\'yaus.  and  White  Wonders.  Few  more  of  the 
conimou  yearling  hens  at  13c.  lb.  F.  S.  Tenney, 
Peterboro,  N.  H. 

C.  S.  CULLUM,  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Single 
Condi  \\  bite  l.i  gliorus.  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
hoiii-,  liarinl  I',  lincks.  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
INkin  l^ltl■^^.  All  t',L:;i^  SI  per  13,  except  "turkey 
eggs,  Sl.o'i  per      Semi  fur  circular. 


ROSE  c.  n. 

Circular  fre 


LEGHORNS,  specialty  10  years. 
■.   ,1.  L.  Itandolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Brown  egg 
sti'ain.  Fowls  bred  for  iiriirl  ii;a)  purposes:  eggs,  $1 
per  l:j;  incubator  eggs.  per  lull.  Stock  iuseas<in. 
Sat.guar'd.   P.  D.  W  bite,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

AVHITE  WYANDOTTES,  brown  egg  strain.  All 
stock  gnaran.    W.  B.  Eastma,n,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

AVH.  WYAND'S.  Large,  dark  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $2 
per  ---it.;  M  sit.  S-j.   Rusli  Vaughan,  W  oodslock,  Vt. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  large  dark  egg.  pro- 
lilii-  laying  strain.    W.  E.  Mack,  W  -sKM-k.  Vt. 


Tlio  hotter  the 

weather 
The  tliicker  are 
lice. 

.N'o  matter  how  warm  it  is, 
yun  can  keep  llic  fowls  clean 
ami  fomfortable  by  a  lilieial 
(lusting:  with  Lambt'i  t's  Death  to  Lice;  the  more 
\ou  use  the  i)eri('i'  llio>'  will  like  il,atid  cheaper 
will  be  tbe  |)ri(.-e,  A  ilo'Uar  spent  for  this  powder 
in.i\  >n\  v  y<ni  a  hiindi-ed  times  its  cost. 

Tlie  thicker  the  lice 
The  thiiiiier  the  chicks. 

Some  |»eople  wonder  why  their  chicks  don't 
fatten  and  -irow,  yet  if  they  looked  in  the  right 
pbice  tlii-y  wttiild  ^•ee  lice  not  only  worrying  and 
iiKikinLT  tiie  (  s  of  their  ponltry  miserable,  but 
Mibi  raci  i iil:  lln-ir  %  ilalil\'  faster  than  tlie  richest 
hen  ioKii  r;tri  vmiph'  it  diii  in>r  tin-  (la>'.  MiTes  ai'e 
red  iu  Ibi-  uioniin^'-  ou  acctuiut  uf  tlie  chicken 
bb.od  th.  y  are  tilh-d  witli.  Body  lice  stay  on  and 
tickle  nut  il  .•^-nnjcl  hiufi"  is  dttne  lu  ei-adicate  them. 

The  thinner  the  chicks 
The  least  they  will  grow. 

It  takes  a  certaiu  amount  of  nutriment  to  sus- 
tain li  fe,  and  more  to  develop  the  growth  —  and 
a  chick  lo  do  its  very  best  must  have  everything 
iu  ii-^  t";ivc.r ;  if  allowed  lo  get  lousy  it  will  never 
ni.iKc  --->  line  a  bird  as  if  kept  free  from  these 
rulliiiii  iiarasites,  and 

They  will  donhtless  get 
left 

At  yonr  next  winter's 
show.  1 

There  are  iiiauv  tilings  that  will  kill  lice,  vet 
snriie  ..I  iheni  will  kill  I  lie  bird  also.  Death' to 
Lice  ui>i  niiu  (ie>li  «n  s  vermin,  hut  cleanses  and 
be;ii[Iilie^  I  he  |)luui;ige  as  well.  It  is  good  to  use 
if  ii<>  lire  iihiMtiid ;  it  sweetens  the  premises,  and 
w ard^  utV  tli-»  ase.  A  guaranteed  sample  sent 
po-tpuid  tni  Uic;  a  48-oz.,  5f)c.;  or  H  O-dz.,  SI  by 
Ex.  fit-ni  here  or  nearest  agency.  Ointment  for 
head  lice  10  ami  2bc.   Book  mailed  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 
Apponaug,  R,  I. 


eur  Show  records.  Our 
friends  and  austoniers  all 
know  the  high  quality  of  our 
stuck.  "White  Wyandottes, 
the  handsomest  and  most 
practical  fowl  on  earth. 


DUSTON,  of  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Also  Cibled  Field  nnd  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates.  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  185  High  St,  DeKalb,  III* 
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A<l(lre»$es  of  Poultry  Farms, 

>(r.  Editor:— Am  atx^ut  lo  =^iari  iu  the  poultry  bus- 
-.itvss.  CvuiM  yi>u  lot  lui?  have  the  avWres^esoC  some 
jK^ltrT  farms  iu  th<?  vk-iuity  of  Xcw  York  citj"? 
Am  d>ninupUUu^  buyiu^  a  small  farm  near  Xew 
York  OQ  iustallnents.  Should  ytm  know  of  any 
partitas  liaviD^  such  farms  for  sale,  you  would  greatly 
oMijCe  me  by  forwar>1in^  their  addresse>. 

New  York  City.  r.  B. 

We  do  not  fetl  at  liberty  to  s've  ajdresses 
of  poultry  farms.  Most  often  the  proprietors 
do  not  want  visitors,  baven't  time  to  talk  to 
them.  Some  wbo  make  a  si^eeially  of  breei!- 
in»  stock  aJvertise  "  Visitors  Welcome."  Tbe 
aJ.lress  of  such  places  can  be  found  in  tlieir 
ads. 

In  every  lar^e  city  there  are  real  estate 
•gents  who  make  a  specialty  of  farms,  and 
Mr.  B.  should  2:0  to  some  of  these.  We  hear 
occasionally  of  farms  for  sale,  but  do  not  at 
present  know  of  any. 


when  Will  the  Ducks  Lay?  Farm-Poultry 
Helped  Biiu. 

Mr.  Editor:  — W  hen  should  Tekin  ducks  hatche.1 
•lune  30ih  ctimmence  to  lay?  1  have  ln-on  taking 
FiRM-PorLTKY  this  J  ear,  and  by  folluwiog  its 
teachinjrs  hare  succeeiletl  in  raising  all  but  three  of 
tli«  one  liundred  and  sixty  chicks  and  twelve  ducks 
loUched.  J.  K.  S. 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

The  ducks  will  not  lay  until  next  January 
or  February.  Possibly  not  so  soon  as  that. 
It  will  depend  on  their  care  through  the  early 
winter. 


l*lyinouth  Kock  Stmiinii. 

Mr.  Editor: -Which  strain  ..f  liarri-l  V.  K.H-ks  is 
it  tliat  lays  the  dark  egys?  Is  it  the  Kssex  strain? 
How  many  diHerent  strains  are  there?        .1.  It.  W. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

The  Orrocco  strain  of  1*.  llo<  ks  H  as,  per- 
haps. nio>t  widely  known  as  a  brown  egg 
strain,  bred  especially  for  rich,  dark  colored 
eggs.  There  are  a  number  of  strains  of  the 
breed.  Xearly  every  prominent  breeder  may 
be  said  to  have  his  own  strain.  The  one 
mentioned  is,  we  think,  tbe  only  one  that  has 
been  distinguished  especially  by  the  color  of 
I  lie  eggs. 


The  Cow  and  Hen  in  '96. 

In  footing  ourcash  receipts  for  produce  sold 
in  lS!)t>,  we  find  we  can  cretiit  our  cows  and 
hens  as  follows : 

Cash  received  for  chickens  sold,  ^  23.40 

Cash  received  for  eggs,  102.04 

Total  income  from  chickens,  f  125.44 

Add  for  butter  sold,  198.51 

Total,  S323.95 
January  1.  189ti,  we  had  four  cows  giving 
milk,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  chickens. 
Our  butter  was  mostly  engaged  at  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  About  fifty  pounds  of  surplus 
after  filling  our  engagement,<,  was  sold  at 
twelve  and  a  half  and  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
Xo  account  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  butter 
made  from  the  four  cows.  The  amount 
received  for  butter  at  tbe  price  for  which  it 
was  sold  shows  that  overone  thousand  pounds 
were  taken  to  market,  while  the  amount  used 
by  our  family  averaged  perhaps  two  and  a  half 
pounds  a  week.  The  cows  were  two  grade 
Shorthorns,  one  half-Jersey,  and  one  with  a 
little  Holstein  blood.  They  were  stabled  at 
night,  and  when  the  weather  was  very  bad 
were  kept  in  the  stable  all  day.  They  were 
fed  on  corn  and  bran,  clover  hay  and  com 
fodder  during  the  winter  and  spring.  After 
grass  came  they  had  good  pasture  and  a  feed 
of  com  and  bran. 

We  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
each  day.  Here  is  the  number  gathered  each 
month  : 

January   302 

February   376 

March   1,.586 

April   2,397 

May...   2,022 

June   1..517 

July   1.303 

August   1,316 

September   1,143 

October   382 

Xovember   239 

Decern  t>er   34,5 

ToUd,  12,928 
The  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  in  Octoijer  from  the  number  gathered  in 
September  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  sell- 
ing of  eighty  old  hens  on  October  8.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  eggs  sold.   They  were 


mostly  sold  at  the  market  price.  Kight  cents 
a  dozen  was  tbe  lowest  price,  and  twenty 
cents  the  highest.  About  one-third  were  sold 
to  boarding  houses  and  groceries,  at  a  few 
cent.s  more  than  the  regular  market  price. 

As  we  only  b;id  a  few  over  one  hundred 
chickens  January  1,  18!17,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  January  1,  1896,  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  fifty  chickens  should  be 
made  from  the  amount  credited  to  poultry. 
At  twenty-five  cents  each  this  would  amount 
to  ^12..50. 

From  the  butler  account  of  the  four  cows  a 
small  amount  should  be  sul)tracted,  as  we  bad 
a  heifer  to  calve  Xovember  7;  saved  her  milk 
from  Xovember  14.  She  has  not  been  a  good 
milch  cow.  and  as  the  other  cows  furnished 
enough  butter  to  supply  all  that  was  engaged, 
her  butter  was  sold  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound.  Xot  over  §6  or  $7  should  betaken 
from  the  amount  credited  to  the  four  cows. 

Besides  the  cash  received  for  butter,  tbe 
four  cows  should  be  credited  with  two  spring 
and  two  fall  calves,  worth,  January  1,  about 
§4o.  Also  for  butter,  cream  and  milk  used  at 
home,  for  skim  milk  fed  to  pigs;  and  by  bed- 
ding (hem  well  with  straw,  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  manure  which  will  make  our  clay 
knolls  produce  better  crops. 

The  hens  should  have  an  additional  credit 
for  eggs  and  chickens  used  at  home,  worth  at 
:i  low  estiin;ite,  S25  or  ifSO. 

We  had  twenty-four  acres  in  corn  last  year 
that  averaged  very  little  if  any  more  than  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  At  tbe  market  price,  sixteen 
i-ents  per  bushel,  the  crop  would  be  worth  $!S 
per  acre,  or  S192  for  the  entire  crop  —  several 
dollars  less  than  the  amount  received  for 
butter.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  not  selling 
corn  at  sixteen  cents,  as  it  is  more  valuable 
manufactured  into  butter,  beef  and  pork. 

I  will  now  compare  the  value  of  our  wheat 
crop  with  the  poultry  and  eggs  sold.  On 
account  of  drought  in  tbe  fall  of  1S95,  the  wheat 
failed  to  make  a  gooil  growth  before  winter 
set  in.  It  was  also  badly  damaged  by  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  to  some  extent  by  chinch 
bugs.  Our  twenty-seven  :icres  made  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  liushels,  threshing  machine 
measure.  A  slight  gain  in  weight  over  the 
measured  bushel  made  the  crop  average  a  little 
over  six  bushels  per  acre. 

Although  the  yield  was  small  the  quantity 
of  grain  was  good.  .\t  threshing  time  wheat 
was  worth  fifty-five  cents;  it  is  now  worth 
ninety  cent<.  For  comparing  we  will  call  it 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.  This  would 
make  tbe  crop  worth  §4..50  per  acre,  or  S121.50 
for  the  entire  crop.  If  we  could  sell  the  entire 
crop  for  cash,  not  reserving  any  for  bread  and 
seed,  the  amount  would  still  be  less  than  th;it 
received  for  chickens  and  eggs. 

One  good  of  the  income  from  the  cows  and 
chickens  was  that  it  gave  us  some  cash  every 
week.  The  smallest  amount  received  for 
butter,  eggs  and  chickens,  was  in  March. 
§17.05.  The  largest  in  May,  $41.09.— C.  H. 
Herr,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


It  Looks  Like  a  Swindle, 
"Mr.  Editor:  —  Last  week  I  bought  two 
hundred  and  fifty  broilers  from  a  man  in  Xew 
Jersey. 

"  They  were  delivered  tome  on  Thursday. 
%ow  four  days  ago;  and  instead  of  gradually 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  crating,  are 
steadily  growing  sick — fully  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  standing  this  morning  with  their 
heads  drawn  in  and  eyes  closed ;  when  roused 
they  run  about  and  eat,  but  soon  settle  into 
the  same  position. 

'•  About  six,  (no  more)  have  a  slight  nasal 
discharge.  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  lice. 
Once  iu  awhile  they  open  their  mouths  and 
gape,  but  being  batched  in  March,  tbey  are 
too  large  for  the  disease  known  by  that  name, 
are  tbey  not? 

"  Tbey  look  red  and  swollen  about  the  eyes, 
and  quite  unnatural.  It  cannot  be  that  it  is 
only  an  effect  of  crating,  as  tbe  number  of 
sick  ones  increases  instead  of  diminishing; 
only  two  have  died. 

"  The  sick  ones  are  perfectly  light;  I  do  not 
think  they  weigh  half  a  pound.  We  opened 
one,  and  found  the  liver  abnormally  hirge.  and 
the  crop  twisted  and  out  of  place.  I  keep 
grit  and  oyster  shells  before  them,  and  plenty 
of  water,  and  I  cannot  belptbinking  that  tbey 
have  brought  some  disease  with  them,  and 
that  I  have  been  swindled.  A  number  showed 
the  same  symptoms  the  day  they  came,  but  I 
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attributed  it  to  crowding  in  tbe  crates,  and 
expected  it  to  disappear;  on  the  contrary  it 
is  spreading  fast.  Tbe  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fowls  I  had  previously  are  in  another  yard, 
perfectly  well. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  ails  them, 
that  I  may  know  what  treatment  to  use?" 

Thus  writes  a  Xew  York  lady  under  date  of 
August  1st,  adding  this  postscript  dated  Aug. 
3d: 

■•  I  have  opened  my  letter  to  tell  you  that 
the  trouble  is  undoubtedly  developing  as  :i 
disease  of  tbe  eye,  and  tbe  fowls  must  have 
brought  it  with  them,  as  none  of  those  I  bad 
before  are  aflected.  The  eyes  are  closed  and 
swollen,  and  the  neck  swells  too  iu  most  cases. 
I  noticed  one  this  morning  with  a  hard  lump 
on  top  of  ils  bead.  Many  of  them  stood  about 
with  their  eyes  closed  the  day  tbey  came,  but 
the  m:in  wbo  brought  Ibcm  assured  me  tbey 
were  tired  from  crating." 

[We  wrote  our  correspondent  suggesting  a 
simple  remedy  for  cold  or  influenza,  but  tell- 
ing her  we  doubted  the  efficacy  of  any  treat- 
ment. These  chicks  may  recover;  if  tbey  do 
they  should  be  put  in  condilion  to  kill  and 
marketed  as  soon  as  possible.  We  would  not 
think  of  atlempting  to  winter  Ihtni.  Tbe 
chicks,  if  not  sick  when  shipped,  were  cer- 
tainly a  poor  lot,  un<lersized,  lacking  in 
stamina,  and  ready  to  give  in  to  tbe  first 
microbes  that  attacked  lliem,  or  to  succumb 
to  a  disease  Willi  the  fir>t  change  of  vvc:Ubcr, 
or  location.  We  know  nothing  of  tbe  party 
wbo  sold  tbe  chicks,  but  if  be  had  sold  us 
such  stock  we  would  investigate  his  case;  as 
appears  from  our  coriTspondent's  letter  we 
think  she  could  make  this  an  expensive  trans- 
action for  him. — K!>.1 


X'ew  Poultry  Books. 

"  I'oultry  Houses  and  Fixtures,"  and  "Reli- 
able Poultry  Kenicdies,"  are  tbe  titles  of  two 
new  books  just  issued  by  the  Ileliuhle  PouUrij 
Journal.  The  first  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  we  have  seen.  The  latter  is  "  pocket 
size,"  and  many  a  beginner  will  make  it  his 
constant  companion.  Expert  poultrymen  are 
not  supposed  to  need  such  a  book,  but  most 
of  tlieiu  will  find  both  publications  valuable. 


Tjecttires  on  Poultry  Topics. 

Managers  of  F;irmers'  Institutes.  Tonltry 
Societies,  Grange  Meetings,  and  tbe  facullies 
of  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  in  every  part  of 
the  country  should  read  Prof.  Cuslinian's 
adverlisement,  and  send  for  and  examine  bis 
circular  before  engaging  their  lecturers. 
There  is  no  subject  attracting  greater  interest 
among  farmers  today  than  poultry  culture  in 
its  various  branches,  and  no  man  better  quali- 
fied to  give  information  in  all  branches  than 
Mr.  Cusbman.  He  bandies  bis  subject  always 
from  tbe  pr:ictical  and  profit  standpoint,  is 
never  tiresome  or  pedantic,  and  those  who 
hear  one  of  bis  lectures  will  wish  to  hear 
more.  Prominent  among  the  subjects  already 
announced  we  note,  "  Best  Means  of  Improv- 
ing Common  Farm  Poultry,"  "A  Rhode 
Island  ThreeThousaiid  Hen  Egg  Farm,"  "Up- 
to-Date  Goose  Culture,  from  A  to  Z."  Prof. 
Cusbman  is  also  an  expert  in  bee  culture,  and 
led  iires  on  subjects  of  interest  to  ;i|ii:irisfs. 
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"%/  U  V  K  CH.V.Nt  lo  iMiv  cheap.  W  vandottes, 
X  (Jcil.l.  Sil  wi ,  lluir.  Wliil'e.  this  \  car's  breeders, 
fast  iN  iiiiM  J  '  .  in;tiiv  e\liil>ilii>u  birds 
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EGGS. 
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i    -\y~.  I!.  I',  irks..  I..  Hrali.  ('.  I .  <^.-iiiii-~.  W.  Wvs. 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 


.  S.  Siii^.T.  <  ar.iin^t.ili.  Kj 


INCl'lt.XTKi;    1 .  ^■ulati..ii    l.crfectcd.     .sin;'  !(-r 
illu-liMli'il     11  1   I--II...    .\.  II.  l!iirr.  (inialia.  Neil. 

THK  I'l:  l;  I  t.l  I  KU  hii-iil.at.ii  s.    (  a^h.  inslall- 
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 LEGHORNS.  

SlXil.K  tO.n  H  l!n>"  ii  I.,  ^lii.i  n~.  Fi.i  .^ylh  strain. 
A  nice  lot  .if  \  .niti>r>I.  i  >  tui  -al.-.  price  reasttu- 
ahle.   K.  1',.  B..M-.-.  K!..  i  ii  llill.y.  Y. 

F.\K>1  rai.^e.1  S.  < \V.  I.ef-'liDlii!-.    W  rite  (|iiick. 
\.X.\\  .  Ii..«  ne. -in  lii-:ii'iiii  St..  Mid.lletdwn.  X.Y. 

 MINORCAS.  

BL.4CK    .MINOltCAs;    exclnsiyely.  Cornell, 
Nurtliiip.  Saiiice  ,t  (  iimiingiiam,  ;N"orthnp  sir's 
crosses.    Kk-^  si. -'ill  per  l:i. 

K.  st..i  y.  Is7  Arliiiyii.n  Ave..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

laryaiii.  Ji.  (':/>rs  f.ir  price  of  1  :i-now. 
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PIGEONS. 


^/Wk  While  -M-i.trli  Kaiitaiis.  I.aiic.  even.  Mat 
X^r^f  tails.  Fine -tv  ie  ami  acti. 111.  (iraii.n. reeding 
an.i  e\Iiil)iti'>ii  liinls  tliat  are  ri;.:lit   in  ipiaiitv  and 

prici-.  K.  .\.  H<.lliii...k.  «  iiicliesler.  ^lass. 

t'N'l'S  .■iitap.    I.ar^^e,   h;ni.ls(.iiie  and  lieallliy. 
^\'rite  for  prices.  .1.  K.  ;M .  .i  se.  W  t  ent  ham,  .Vlas's. 
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 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

.\K'D.4N1>  \V.  I',  lli.i-k-.  ia>l  >ear's  breeders, 
alsotinetot  >.hiii,:^ -i.i.-k,    I'iici>  reasonable  for 
finality.  Cannot  he  (  .xc.-llc'l.  sel.i'.ii!  eiiiialed.  A\'rile 
nie  yonr  wants.    Stitisfticti.m.    F\ er^^ieen  Pt.  Y'ds., 
H..T.  Ciivlis.  T?ed-H..i.k-..n  Hii.i-.n!.  N.  Y. 


^H.  1'.  Kncks,  line  v»-;ii  lin>r  sioi-k  clieap.  M'riie 
"  1-  pricfs.    Will.  F.  Hiu(i?.  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING. 


FIRST  CLA8S  work.  A.  No.  1  stook.   Prices  rock 
bottom.   Semi  stamp  for  samples  and  prices. 
Kep"i"^"'i'  Triniin^r  Houso,  \\  ellsville,  X.  Y. 


WANTED. 


"W  A  >  I  I  I     pai  iueriu  pouJlrv  and  si 'ck  business. 

»T  -ri  '  '  '  \t--ted,  exclusiveof  )eo  acrt-s  land.  A 
cliai  I  1  fir  I  h  J  tu  \\  itli  little  money  and  some  expei  i- 
eni  f.  y.l.iii  V.X.B..  Drawer  M..  Everton.  Mo. 
SITUATION  wanted  on  successful  broiler  plant 
by  reliable  vouug  man.  Some  experience  in  arti- 
ficial method.  Place  near  seasliore  preferred.  Eef. 
on  aj>plication.  Box  3.  So.  J^atick,  IVfass. 

POSITION  wanteiiby  a  >ieady  man  of  lon^expe- 
rience  antl  capahU-  to  Take  cliar^e  of  any  poultry 
plant.  Hii:liest  rfcoiniiK-n'i.irions.  Address  "I'oul- 
tryiiian."'  P.  O.  R'>\  l"4i  .  \.  u  York  riiy. 


WYANDOTTES. 


"Vl^HITE  Wyandottes  exclueively.  early  layers 
T  T     bi  own  esr^S'  fowls  bred  Jor  egfg?  and  poultrv. 
E;r>rs  SI  per  13;  for  incu.  So  per  KO.   Stock  in  season. 
Sat.  truaiM.       A.  'SI.  Jorautd,  No.  Atilt  l  oro.  Myj^s. 


Buyers'  Directory.  1 7 76 K^^^^Slr^c?-f.H:.n^s^i^-;cgiJ:: 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMEyrS  ou/y  vrill  be 
printed  under  this  heading;  no  advertisement  admilfed 
containing  less  than  TWO  lines;  no  dtyplay  other  than 
the  initial  tcord  or  name  allotced;  no  limit  to  length  0/ 
ad.;  an  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and  put  the 
matter  under  ax  many  headings  as  he  trishes;  all  space 
used  except  classified  headline^  to  be  charged  at  a 
uniform  price  0/  25  cents  \>€r  line  each  and  every 
insertion;  no  less  price  per  line/or  any  mtmber  of  lines 
or  times  inserted;  copy  trill  be  changed  often  as  desired; 
about  seven  ordinary  vords  tcill  make  a  line;  allparts 
of  lines  charged  as  one  full  line;  the  headlines  trill  be 
arranged  alphabetically .  as  in  a     ''Usiiicss  directory." 

BREEDING  STOCK. 


THITE  Wyan.iottes  an.l  I'ckin dncks.  (ifOearly 
farm  raise. I  chicks  an.i  a  few  yearlinps. 

Geo.  J!.  Si-lKiiihi.f.  n;ill»ton  1  ake.  X.  T. 


Fill.'  >t.>i'k,  c-heap.  L'.'.-klawn  Ponllry 
F^iriii.C  .\.  r.il.  Kevnotds,  .Marl\..iro.  .Ma^s. 


1  TTil  ►  AKW 

L  4   4  \y  Ifks.L. 


Brahs.,  (  .1.  Ca..  r.Diick-.  W.Wvs. 


BL.4CK  Minorcas  an.i  .<.  C.  Hi.  l,e,4.'li..i  ii?.  larire 
\  Ijrorous,  winners  of  many  pi-izes.  I>esr  strains 
in  tlie  worhl.  Few  frood  cockerels  $2  to  $4.  Eggs.  $'2 
per  lo.  E.  Bertram  Pike,  Pike  Slation,  J< .  H. 


"W'HITK  W  \  Mii.li.ttes.  l.>l.2<u.d  Veai  ljiii;  liens.  SI 
»T      lo  51..".il  e!i.  Rreedins  cocks.  S2  lo$.T"each.  A 
No.  S  Mann  limie  Cutter,  (lonblehand.  perfect  order, 
SI-'.       W.  K.  S.iillh.  Box  113.  So.  Nalick.  Mass. 

EASTER  FGGS..  t 

EGCS  FOR  HITCHING— EGGS 
FOR  JI  lRKET-doubled  in  I 
quantit.v  and  improve.!  inl 
quality  b.v  feeding  hensi 
ffreen  cut  bone  pre-   t4^-  ii ) 

pared  by  our  CREEN—^^--  

BONE    CUTTER.^  :'^  -«.- 

Unly  cutter  awarded-  premium  at 

W  Grid's  Fair.  Cuts  easier,  finer 
and  faster  than  others.  FREE 
circular  and  price^^.  .\ddress 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

CAZENOViA,  NEW  YORK. 
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K  AR]M=  Poultry 


"Farm  Poultry. 

jIts  Kearing,  Management,  and  MarketinB, 
Especially  as  Applicable  to  Kansas  Con- 
ditions and  by  Kansas  People,*' 

In  our  issue  for  June  loth  we  published  a 
■ulippiug,  sent  us  by  a  western  subscriber, 
from  the  JCansas  City  Star,  referring  to  the 
poultry  iuthistry  iu  Kansas.  We  have  since 
leceivetl  through  the  courtesy  of  Sec'y  F.  D. 
Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  that 
board.  The  report  is  iu  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  poultry  under  the  head- 
ing which  we  have  placed  above. 

Taken  all  iu  all,  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  this  report  is  by  far  the  best  we  have  seen 
iu  a  pamphlet  of  this  kiud.  The  greater  part 
of  the  infamous  government  Bulletin  ISIo.  51 
reappears  iu  it,  and  that,  we  need  hardly  tell 
our  readers,  is  a  serious  blemish.  It  causes 
us  not  a  little  surprise,  too,  as  we  read  en 
through  the  report  and  note  with  what  excel- 
lent judgment  other  matter  has  been  chosen. 
With  the  exception  of  the  introduction  by  the 
secretary,  which  we  published  nearly  com- 
plete, and  a  table  of  the  Kansas  poultry  prod- 
ucts sold  in  1895  and  1896,  the  report  is  a  com- 
pilation of  articles  and  paragraphs  relating  to 
farm  poultry  culture.  The  matter  used  is 
taken  from  various  sources,  full  credit  being 
given  with  all  the  more  important  articles,  and 
with  many  of  the  minor  paragraphs;  and 
quotation  marks  being  used  always  to  indi- 
cate a  quotation.  Iu  this  respect  Mr.  Coburn 
follows  the  example  of  the  compilers  of  recent 
state  bulletins,  notably  those  from  the  North 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia  experiment  sta- 
tions. We  recommend  their  method  to  the 
U.  S.  government  poultry  expert. 

The  matter  selected  covers  a  wide  range  of 
topics  —  touches  on  nearly  everything  the 
farmer  wishes  to  know  about  poultry — and  in 
the  main  is  what  every  practical  poultryman 
will  thoroughly  approve.  To  us  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  report  was  the  table 
giving  the  figures,  as  returned  to  the  assessors 
by  "counties,  for  the  poultry  and  eggs  sold 
.  during  the  years  ending  March  1st,  1895  and 
1896. 

The  table  shows  the  total  products  (sold)  for 
:  1895  to  be  ii3,315,0(;T,  and  for  1896,  $3,608,815. 
If  the  figures  retuj  ned  to  the  assessors  err,  it 
■  will  not  be  toward  exaggeration  ;  and  though 
;  thirty-six  hundred  thousand  is  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  we  believe  it  would  be  found 
ito  fall  far  short  of  the  actual  amount  received 
Iby  the  farmers  of  Kansas  for  eggs  and  poul- 
;try.  It  is  of  course  impossilde  to  get  figures 
:more  reliable  than  those  given.  (-It  would  be 
lextrcmely  difficult  to  get  any  others);  but 
■when  we  take  into  account  the  estimated  total 
product  of  the  United  States,  and  consider  the 
relative  importance  of  Kansas  as  a  poultry 
state,  it  would  seem  that  we  could  nearly 
double  the  figures  for  1896  without  getting 
beyond  probabilities.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  whole  country 
for  1896  is  $290,000,000.  The  figures  given  for 
Kansas  are  less  than  one-eightieth  of  this 
amount.  We  believe  that  Kansas'  proportion 
of  the  whole  is  nearer  one-fortieth  than  one- 
eightieth,  and  judge  it  safe  to,  (if  the  eggs  and 
poultry  consumed  on  the  farms  are  included 
and  reckoned  at  market  prices)  put  the  Kan- 
sas poultry  product  for  last  year  at  $7,000,000. 
Using  these  last  figures  for  purpose  of  com- 
parison would  make  a  much  better  showing 
for  the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry 
than  is  made  in  the  report;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  returns  for  crops  might  be 
subject  to  the  same  criticism.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  everywhere  that  the  assessors'  valua- 
tion of  personal  property  is  much  below  its 
actual  value,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try is  frightfully  contracted  at  assessing  time. 

But  the  table  as  it  stands  in  the  report  is 
valuable  and  most  interesting.  Two  counties 
(Garfield  and  Davis)  at  least  make  no  returns 
for  either  year.  Sec'y  Coburn  should  see  to 
it  that  a  few  copies  of  his  report  find  their 
way  into  those  counties.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  five  counties  mentioned  five  reported  sales 
to  amounts  less  than  $1,000  iu  1895;  only  three 
in  1890.  Twenty-nine  counties  report  sale.s 
less  in  1S9G  than  in  1895.  Iu  eleven  of  these 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  is  less  than  .$1,000, 
and  in  eleven  more  less  than  $3,000.  The 
greatest  reduction  was  iu  Johnson  Co.,  (situ- 
ated on  Kansas-Missouri  line  near  Kansas 
.  fity)  which  returned  $49,940  in  1895,  and  in 


1896,  $38,840.  The  largest  per  cent  of  reduc- 
tion was  in  Stanton  Co.,  (on  Colorado  line) 
1895,  $1,563;  1896,  $800.  The  greatest  actual 
increase  was  in  Cherokee  Co.,  (south-east 
comer  of  state )  1895,  $42,518 ;  1896,  $76,i52. 
Jewell  Co.,  (about  middle  of  Kansas-Nebraska 
line)  came  next  with  $79,289  in  1895,  and 
$98,416  in  1896.  Jewell  Co.  is  the  banner 
poultry  county  of  the  state.  The  largest  per 
cent  of  increase  was  in  Morton  Co.,  (south- 
west corner  of  state)  which  last  year  sextupled 
its  1895  product  (1895,  $234;  1896,  $1,406). 

Read  these  figures  and  then  glance  at  a  map 
of  the  state,  and  some  facts  regarding  the 
locations  of  the  counties  named  strike  you  as 
curious.  Stanton,  which  showed  the  largest 
per  cent  of  reduction,  and  Morton,  showing 
the  largest  per  cent  of  increase,  are  adjoining 
counties.  Cherokee,  showingthe largest  actual 
increase,  and  Morton,  showing  the  largest  per 
cent,  occupy  respectively  the  extreme  south- 
eastern and  south-western  corners  of  the  state. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  except  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  the  distribution  of  poultry  is 
quite  uniform  over  the  whole  area.  In  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  adjoining  Nebraska, 
however,  the  poultry  product  is  generally 
much  greater  than  in  the  corresponding 
counties  of  the  southern  tier.  Figures  for 
Nebraska  would  probably  show  the  reverse  to 
be  true  for  that  state. 

One  thing  may  well  be  brought  up  in  this 
connection  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
report:  that  is,  the  remarkable  improvement 
the  past  three  or  four  years  have  seen  in  the 
quality  of  the  market  poultry  shipped  from 
Kansas.  Time  was  when  Kansas  poultry  and 
Kansas  eggs  had  a  reputation  anything  but 
savory  in  the  states  to  the  west.  The  years 
1895  and  1896,  the  latter  particularly,  saw  a 
remarkable  change  in  this  respect.  The 
poultry  shipped  into  Colorado  in  the  latter 
year  was  much  superior  in  every  way  to  what 
had  been  received  from  Kansas  in  previous 
years.  It  was  uniformly  well  grown,  well 
fatted,  well  dressed,  and  well  packed,  and 
Colorado  poultrymen  found  it  difficult  to  sell 
at  the  advance  over  prices  for  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  stock  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive. 

Another  thing  noticed  there  is  that  while 
five  or  six  years  ago  a  blizzard  in  Kansas 
meant  an  egg  famine  in  many  Colorado  towns, 
within  the  last  two  ov  three  years  this  has 
changed.  Not  only  dc  climatic  changes  aff"ect 
the  supply  less,  but  it  is  better  distributed 
throughout  the  year.  Eggs  come  iu  much 
more  freely  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  than 
they  did.  All  this  told  a  tale  of  better  stock, 
better  care  and  better  methods  adopted  gener- 
ally over  that  entire  section  of  the  state  which 
sends  shipments  west,  and,  we  might  reason- 
ably infer,  over  the  rest  of  the  state  as  well. 
Our  acquaintance  with  Kansas  products  has 
caused  us  to  anticipate  just  such  a  report 
from  that  state  as  appears  in  this  table.  We 
hope  to  see  the  example  of  the  Kansas  board 
of  agriculture  followed  by  other  states  in  that 
section  and  eastward —  by  states  everywhere, 
for  that  matter,  but  in  that  strip  of  country 
especially.  It  is  the  poultry  yard  of  the 
country.  Draw  a  line  north  and  south 
through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  a  little  west  of 
the  center  of  Kansas;  another  parallel  to  it 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ohio;  an  east 
and  west  line  near  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri ;  another  parallel  to  this 
through  St.  Paul,  Minn.,— and  you  will  have 
included  within  these  lines  very  nearly  the 
area  that  produces  the  great  surplus  to  make 
up  the  shortages  in  other  sections.  It  is  here 
that  improved  stock  and  improved  methods 
count  for  most. 


Information  Wanted. 
Mr.  Editor:— Within  the  past  week  I  have 
lost  two  grade  Plymouth  Rock  hens  with 
what  is  to  me  a  new  complaint,  and  I  should 
like  your  opinion  as  to  what  It  is.  The  first 
one  was  noticed  to  be  dumpish  in  the  morn- 
ing; nothing  was  done  for  her  until  after- 
noon, when  I  found  on  catching  her  that  the 
most  of  her  tail  feathers  were  broken  oil' about 
one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  rump.  A  close 
examination  showed  that  the  oil  can  was 
somewhat  inflamed,  and  what  appeared  to  be 
a  small  abscess  about  a  large  as  a  large  white 
bean  just  back  of  the  oil  can.  There  was  also 
a  black  looking  scurf  over  the  rump,  which 
looked  like  grease,  and  could  be  rubbed  off. 


I  opened  the  bunch  and  found  matter  in  ft. 
I  also  squeezed  about  a  spoonful  of  dark  look- 
ing substance  out  of  the  oil  can;  this  sub- 
stance was  nearly  as  thick  as,  and  somewhat 
resembled  strained  honey  that  had  commenced 
to  become  candied.  While  working  with  her 
I  allowed  her  head  to  hang  down,  and  a  black 
watery  substance  ran  from  her  mouth.  This 
discharge  continued  after  I  placed  her  on  the 
ground,  and  she  died  less  than  five  minutes 
after.  A  few  days  later  I  lost  another  that 
seemed  to  be  afTected  iu  the  same  way,- except 
that  there  was  no  discharge  from  the  mouth, 
and  she  was  soiled  around  the  vent  as  though 
there  had  been  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Both 
hens  died  in  less  than  ten  hours  after  we  dis- 
covered that  they  were  ailing. 

They  were  both  hens  that  had  set  six  weeks 
continuously,  but  were  in  good  flesh,  and  the 
chicks  had  been  given  to  other  hens, and  these 
turned  out  about  three  weeks  before  they 
died. 

If  you  can  give  any  light  on  the  matter  as  to 
cause  and  remedy  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Ovid,  N.  Y. 

[We  have  never  seen  the  disease  described 
above,  nor  can  we  find  it  described  by  any  of 
the  authorities  whose  works  are  at  hand; 
consequently  we  can  give  no  information. 
Perhaps  some  subscriber  knows  all  about  it. 
We  await  replies. — Ed.] 


From  Denjnark. 

A  subscriber  in  Copenhagen,  writing  to 
order  a  set  of  caponizing  instruments,  says  : 

"  This  is  simply  an  experiment,  caponizing 
never  being  practiced  in  Denmark,  and  indeed 
very  little  anywhere  in  Europe.  In  London 
the  instruments  cannot  even  be  procured." 

It  surprises  us  a  little  to  learn  from  his 
letter  that  the  Danes,  so  thrifty  in  many 
respects,  are  sadly  behind  in  poultry  culture. 
Says  he : 

"  If  the  Danish  farmers  could  read  and 
benefit  from  your  excellent  paper,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  two  legged  affairs  that  adorn 
their  yards,  and  which  you  would  have  no 
more  hesitation  than  I  have  to  name  '  chick- 
ens,' might  soon  become  fowls." 


Don't  Do  It. 

Mr.  Editor :  —  I  own  twenty-five  lots  in  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  and  have  decided  to  embark  in 
the  poultry  business.  I  knOw  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  business,  and  I  have  tried  hard 
to  obtain  employment  in  a  poultry  yard,  to 
attain  this  end  —  but  without  success. 

Would  you  advise  me  to  raise  chickens  ex- 
clusively, or  a  variety  —  ducks,  geese,  and 
turkeys? 

What  number  of  fowls  could  I  raise  and 
house  comfortably  on  the  twenty'-five  lots? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  D.  B.  C. 

[We  would  advise  Mr.  C.  not  to  go  into  the 
business  until  he  has  learned  something  of  ii. 
Wait  for  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
poultry  yard.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  it  —  but 
don't  try  to  do  business  in  a  line  you  know 
nothing  about.  Read  carefully,  "  Things  To 
Think  About,"  on  another  page  of  this  num- 
ber.—Ed.] 


To  All  Breeders  of  Water  Fowls  and 
Turkeys. 

As  a  member  of  the  revision  committee 
appointed  by  the  Amei  ican  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all 
breeders  of  the  above  varieties  of  any  chauges 
which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  made. 
As  this  committee  is  to  meet  within  a  few 
weeks,  I  ask  all  interested  to  write  me  at  once 
of  any  changes  which  they  would  like  to  have 
made.  Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Crangle. 

Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


Revision  Committee  Meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
in  New  York,  Jan.,  '97,  to  revise  the  present 
Standard  of  Perfection,  will  meet  at  Fishers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  August  31st,  1897, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

It  is  very  important  that  every  member 


should  be  present.  Those  who  find  it  impos- 
sible will  please  notify  the  chairman  without 
delay. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Crangle,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y., 
will  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  committee 
during  the  meeting,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence in  regard  to  hotel,  railroad  routes,  etc., 
should  be  addressed.  Also  please  advise  Mr. 
Crangle  of  the  expected  time  of  arrival. 

Members  of  the  committee  should  arrange 
to  arrive  at  Fishers  Island  by  Monday  evening, 
as  the  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  promptly 
at  the  hour  named. 

Traveling  expenses,  hotel  accommodations, 
etc.,  will  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
voted  by  the  American  Poultry  Association  ; 
but  members  are  requested  to  keep  their 
expenses  as  low  as  is  practical. 

Arthur  R.  Sharp,  Chairman, 

Taunton,  Mass. 

N.  B.  Fishers  Island  is  reached  by  steam- 
boat from  New  London,  Conn.  Railroad 
tickets  should  be  purchased  to  New  London, 
Conn, 


Newark,  N.  J.,  July  10th,  1897. 
The  H-O  Company,  Gentlemen  :— 
My  poultry  year  ended  June  30th,  and  I 

take  pleasure  in  handing  you  the  following 

report: 

July  1st,  1895  to  June  30th,  1896,  I  received 
2,691  eggs;  had  first  bag  of  your  feed  36  days 
before;  had  about  an  average  of  33  fowls  per 
year.  Now  note  the  difference:  July  1st,  1896 
to  July  1st,  1897,  received  3,876  eggs  from 
same  average  number  of  fowls;  with  the 
addition  of  the  H-O  Co.'s  Poultry  Feed  their 
rations  were  same  as  year  before.  This  was 
on  a  city  lot,  their  run  being  30  x  30.  I 
attribute  this  remarkable  increase  to  H-O 
Poultry  Feed. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  increase  was  during  Decem- 
ber, January,  February  and  March,  when 
eggs  were  high.      Yours  truly, 

Howard  B.  Hills. 


Hygiene  for  Animals. 

To  keep  the  live  stock  in  sound  health  all 
the  time  is  far  belter  and  cheaper  than  con- 
tinual doctoring  and  killing  of  diseased  ani- 
mals. A  large  part  of  the  profits  of  farmers 
and  breeders  is  lost  through  lack  of  intelligent 
attention  to  preventing  disease. 

The  subject  has  been  much  simplified  by  the 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  who  prepare  the  efl'ective  remedy, 
Tarola,  for  destroying  disease  germs  and 
parasites  and  for  killing  insect  pests,  healing 
wounds  and  bruises,  etc. 

Tarola  is  a  safe,  sure,  cheap  preparation 
from  coal  tar.  It  contains  nothing  hurtful  or 
poisonous,  and  it  can  be  used  freely  to  pre- 
vent disease  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
dogs,  poultry,  etc.  With  Tarola  to  help  him 
the  farmer's  loss  by  hog  cholera,  scab,  foot- 
rot  and  other  diseases  is  next  to  nothing.  A 
book  describing  Tarola  and  its  uses  will  be 
sent  free  to  persons  writing  to  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company. 


Poor 
Pilgarlic; 

there  is  no  need  for  you 
t  o  contemplate  a  wig 
when  you  can  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  again 
under  your  own  "thatch." 
You  can  begin  to  get 
your  hair  back  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use 

Ayer's 
Hair  Vi^or. 


Makes  Hens  Lay 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  50  AND  100-LB.  SEALED  SACKS 

Grandview  Egg  Farm,  South  Swansea,  Mass. 
After  nearly  two  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  American  Poultry  Food,  during  which  I  have  fed  twenty 
or  more  tons,  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  indispensable  as  an  egg  producer,  flesh  former,  to  make  chickens 
grow  fast  and  feather  up  rapidly.    In  fact,  it  has  no  equal  in  any  feed  1  have  any  knowledge  of  as  an  all  round 
poultry  food.  W.  P.  SHEPARD. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  FOOD 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO.,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Boston,  Hass. 


If  your  local 

dealer  does  not  keep 


180  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Used  by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  world. 

I'seO  and  endor?i'(l  by  both  editors  of  tliis  paper.  Wrtic  us  for 
ratalo^rue  givhifi:  full  infnrniation. 

Prairie  Slaie  Mm  Co.. 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


Ha!  H,t!  Ha!  No  Mites  or  Lice  on  Us!  Will  destroy  Lice  on  House 
Plants;  free  Chickens.  Birds  and  Js'ests  from  Lice.  Mites  and  Vermin :  Ki<l  the 
House  of  Mollis  and  Fleas,  and  are  invaluable  to  use  in  I)i>g  Kennels,  and  a 
sure  exterminator  of  Cockroaches.  Try  them!  Tliev  are  Lasiin;;  and 
Cheapl   Write  or  apply  to  JOSEPH  BKEtK  &  SONS, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  New  Englaml  Slates.  Boston,  Mass. 


Prairie  State  Incubators 


TO 


Jos.  Bregk  &  Sons, 


47  to  54  N.  Market  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 

Thev  are  New  F.iif;l:in.l  selling'  .■i;!(  iils.  -Iiow  a  full  line 
of  the  Prairie  Slale  INCUB.\TOKS  and  BROOD- 
ERS, and  will  mail  calalogiie  FREE  and  quote 
factory  prices. 


NO  .MOKE  BROKEN  EGGS, 

NO  MOKE  F.\STEBOARD  FILLERS, 

NO  MORE  MrSTY  EGGS, 

If  You  Use  the  Safety  Egg  Carrier, 

rnil>  pcrlfct  (  ariier  fur  the  transporralii'ii  of  eff^» 
l  eis  jusl  enoti};li  >prin>r  on  the  travs  to  prevt-iil  the  least 
ikage.  The  case  is  also  open  on  Hie  euds,  which  prevents. 
'•i:gs  from  becoming  musty.  No  dealer  in  fancy  eggs  can 
i  d  to  ufe  any  other,  as  eggs  sell  readily  at  one  and  two 
ct-iit^  per  dozen  n'lore  by  being  shown  up  in  neat  and  attractive 
carriers.  Travs  are  ejisilv  removed,  and  can  be  turued  bottoiu 
u|)  without  spilling  an  egg. 

IT  IS  CL.-ilMED  by  thousands  who  are  now  using  them« 
to  be  THE  ONLY  PElREECT  EGG  C.4KKIEK. 

SEE  WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

New  York,  Dec.  4,  IS85. 

The  Safety  Egg  Carrier  Co.. 

Genileuien:— Without  reference  to  your  numerous  testimonials  my  own  experience  during  llie  p;ist  two 
years  proves  to  me  tllal  the  Safely  Egg  Carrier  is  Hie  best  thing  for  its  purpose  in  existence.  I  therefore  beg  to 
enclose  lu  rewiih  my  order  for  twenty  more.  The  eggs  from  my  farm  are  principally  shipped  to  families  iu 
New  York  cilv.  from  whom  I  constantly  receive  the  highest  praise  as  to  perfect  condition  of  ejrjrs  on  arrival. 

Faithfully  yours.  WM.  C.  Caskv. 

The  cases  are  made  in  sizes  as  follows:  G  doz..  9. 12.  IC  and  30  dozen. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list.  Formerly  mauufact tired  bv  Safetv  Egg  Carrier  Co..  Har- 
vard. Mass.   NOW  made  solely  and  exclusiveh' by 


BlarkhMHi. 

Mr.  EiJitor:  — I  wish  to  gel  some  inform.i- 
tlv>n  in  resarU  to  my  turkeys.  In  the  first 
placf .  I  will  s.ty  that  there  has  not  been  .•»  tur- 
key CD  the  place  for  twenty-tive  years  until 
eight  weeks  ago.  wheu  I  hatched  thirty  little 
turkeys  from  eggs  purchased  in  Meadville,  Pa. 
I  have  not  had  any  sick  ones  until  recently, 
when  some  of  them  seemed  to  lose  all  ambition 
and  sit  around  with  their  eves  shut.  Their 
food,  which  coiisistetl  largely  at  tinst  of  sour 
milk,  is  now  composed  mostly  of  cake  luade  of 
equal  parts  bran,  fine  feed,  corn  meal  aud  oat- 
meal, mixed  with  water  and  baked.  This 
se«ms  to  be  all  they  want  in  the  line  of  grain, 
although  they  have  one  feed  a  day  of  wheat. 
They  have  all  the  grass  run  they  want,  and  are 
supplied  with  grit  and  shells. 

Some  of  the  sick  ones  appear  to  get  well, 
and  only  one  has  died.  I  opened  it  according 
toiiistruclionsin"  Turkeys,  and  Bow  to  Grow 
Them."  and  found  the  liver  spotted,  and  the 
cica  larije  and  filled  with  a  tough  corky  sub- 
stance, but  tbeca-ca  itself  w.as  not  ulcerated  or 
diseased. 

1.  From  the  description  given,  would  you 
say  the  disease  was  blackhead? 

2.  Could  it  have  been  any  other  disease? 
If  so,  what? 

3.  Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  or  cure  it  ? 

4.  Will  castor  oil  help  them,  or  otherwise? 
Middleboro,  Mass.  E.  .1.  R. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  I  think  not.  It  may  be  possible  that 
there  are  other  dise.ises  that  may  give  the 
viscera  a  similar  appearance.  Perhaps  tuber- 
culosis might,  but  we  have  no  doubt  but  what 
it  was  the  infectious  bowel  trouble. 

3.  The  feed  you  give  your  turkeys  would  be 
too  loosening  to  suit  me.  If  they  had  full 
Iil)erty  I  should  prefer  a  cake  m.ide  of  clear 
northern  corn  meal  and  milk.  Bran,  oatmeal, 
and  whole  wheat  are  all  loosening.  Probably 
their  receiving  too  much  had  more  to  do  with 
it  than  the  quality.  Astringents  and  stimu- 
lants like  ginger  and  pepper,  in  moderation, 
may  help  prevent  the  trouble.  Have  heard  of 
their  being  cured  in  two  weeks  by  giving  them 
new  milk  in  which  was  put  as  much  cpsom 
salts  as  would  dissolve.  Nothing  else  but  grass 
was  given  them  to  eat. 

4.  A  moderate  do.«e  might  do  good  if  given 
occasionally ;  but  they  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  stages,  before  the  liver  becomes  invaded, 
to  accomplish  much. 

S.\MCEL  CrSHMAN. 

[In  connection  with  this  correspondence  we 
reprint  the  appended  article,  originally  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Cushman  in  the  Baltimore 
^fun.— Ed.] 

An  Infectious  Disease  of  Turkeys. 

These  turkeys  probably  have  the  infectious 
disease  which  has  killed  ofi'  little  turkeys  for 
the  past  twenty  years  In  Xew  England.  I'ntil 
the  Rhode  Island  experiment  station  investi- 
gated this  subject  little  was  known  or  had 
been  published  in  regard  to  it.  Finding  th'tt 
these  ulcers  gave  the  liver  a  spotted  appear- 
ance \a  the  majority  of  the  little  turkeys  that 
were  lost  by  disease,  they  called  the  attention 
of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  to  this 
trouble,  and  it  was  found  that  turkeys  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  had  the  same  troubles. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith  was  sent  on  to  Rhode 
Island  to  make  microscopical  examinations  of 
diseased  organs  secured  by  the  experiment 
station.  He  found  that  the  disease  was  caused 
by  a  minute  animal  organism  which  somewhat 
resembled  that  which  accompanies  human 
dysentery,  and  that  the  disease  was  probably 
infectious. 

These  organisms  which  cause  the  ulcers  or 
destroy  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  Dr.  Smith  says, 
first  affect  the  ca?ca  or  pronged  part  of  the 
lower  bowel,  and  are  then  distributed  through 
the  liver  by  the  portal  circulation,  and  cause 
these  yellow  tubercles.  Something  over  a 
year  later  Dr.  Moore  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  by  experimenting  with  diseased  tur- 
keys forwarded  by  the  Rhode  Island  station, 
found  that  the  trouble  could  be  communicated 
to  well  turkeys  by  means  of  their  excrement. 

The  disease  has  long  been  known  in  Rhode 
Island  and  southern  Nsw  England  as  black- 
bead,  because  turkeys  of  a  certain  age  when 
affected  look  shrunk,  pinched  and  purple  about 
the  head. 

Little  turkeys  are  most  susceptible.  They 
are  infe<ted  early  in  life,  and  the  disease 
develops  fast  or  slow  according  to  bow  numer- 


ous the  organisms  are,  or  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  turkey.  Here  they  usually  die  in 
the  latter  part  of  July,  early  in  August  and  at 
the  beginning  of  cold  weather.  Wet  stormy 
weather  aggravates  the  disease.  Their  feath- 
ers look  rough,  they  have  diarrhaa  with 
bright  yellow  excrement,  and  they  weakly 
drag  one  foot  after  the  other  for  some  time 
before  they  die. 

As  some  members  of  a  flock  escape  a  disease 
from  w  hich  the  majority  die,  probably  they 
have  more  vigor  to  resist  or  destroy  the  Infec- 
tion. Without  doubt  indigestion  and  loose- 
ness favors  the  growth  of  these  organisms. 

In  some  cases  both  c»ca  are  aflected,  in 
others  but  one  or  a  part  of  one.  Those  having 
but  a  small  part  of  the  liver  invaded  may  live 
through  the  winter,  and  not  die  until  spring, 
when  a  post  mortem  will  show  that  it  was  a 
long  standing  case.  Those  that  die  w  hen  very 
young  usually  have  numerous  small  tubercles 
evenly  scattered  throughout  the  liver.  In  the 
livers  of  those  that  live  longer  the  tubercles 
are  larger  and  less  in  number.  Probably  birds 
that  are  slightly  aflected  may  appear  in  good 
health,  and  yet  be  spreading  the  infection. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
infect  the  laud  they  run  upon,  therefore  great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  kill  off  all  sick  birds 
and  disinfect  their  remains,  as  well  as  change 
the  well  ones  to  new  ground. 

Prevention  is  possible,  but  cure  is  difficult. 
Breed  for  vigor,  feed  to  prevent  diarrhu'a,  and 
keep  infection  off  the  premises.  Start  anew 
on  fresh  ground  by  hatching  turkey  eggs 
under  hens,  and  continue  to  get  your  fresh 
blood  by  buying  eggs  instead  of  live  birds. 
Remember  that  the  entrails  of  dressed  turkeys 
may  contain  infecting  organisms. 

A  tonic  and  stimulant  for  the  liver  and 
bowels  will  help  prevent  the  disease.  Con- 
finement and  overfeeding  will  favor  the  dis- 
ease. Pepper  anil  ginger  and  something  sour 
are  indicated  as  well  as  an  astringent.  Sick 
turkeys  sometimes  recover  after  they  can  eat 
all  the  acorns  they  want;  they  administer  the 
astringent  themselves.  One  beginner,  after 
losing  many  little  turkeys,  reports  that  he 
cured  a  lot  in  two  weeks  by  giving  them  a 
saturated  solution  of  epsom  salts  in  Jersey 
nulk  to  drink,  and  nothing  but  grass  to  eat. 

Dutch  cheese,  corn  bread  soaked  in  milk, and 
cracked  old  northern  corn  mixed  with  sour 
milk,  fed  lightly,  are  safe  rations  for  little 
turkeys  that  have  liberty.  Doubtless  many 
turkeys  that  die  would  have  kept  well  had 
they  been  given  full  liberty,  and  no  grain  food 
of  any  kind. 

See  illustrated  reports  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  on  Drs.  Smith  and  Moore's 
work  in  this  line;  also  seventh  report  Rhode 
Island  agricultural  experiment  station  (1894) ; 
or  Orange  Judd  C'o.'s  new  book,"  Turkeys  and 
How  to  Grow  Them.'' 


Preservation  of  Farm  Product». 

Competent  judges  place  the  saving  in  labor 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  Low  Handy 
Wagon  at  8125  to  §150  per  year  on  a  farm  of 
1(50  acres.  We  submit  that  such  an  item  is 
well  worth  the  saving  iu  such  stringent  times 
as  these,  when  such  a  sum  may  frequently 
represent  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  farm  operations.  Anything  that  will 
save  labor  will  save  money.  The  difference 
between  the  high  lift  necessary  to  load  a 
wagon  on  high  wheels  and  the  labor  required 
to  load  the  Losv  Handy  Wagon  represents  so 
much  vital  force  and  physical  energy.  The 
man  who  saves  that  energy  and  force,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  live  longest.  Why  do 
a  thing  the  hardest  way  when  there  is  an 
easier  and  quicker  way? 

The  Low  Handy  W.agon  is  being  supplied  by 
our  advertising  patrons.  The  Electric  Wheel 
Co.,  of  Quincy,  III.  These  people  manufac- 
ture the  wheels  themselves,  aud  are  supplying 
the  gear  at  cost  in  order  to  introduce  the 
wheels,  which  are  of  the  modern  wide  tire 
pattern  with  staggered  oval  spokes.  This 
will  afford  our  patrons  the  opportunity  of 
securing  one  of  these  most  useful  implements 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  Electric 
Wheel  Co.  also  make  wheels  that  will  fit 
any  wagon  that  you  may  have  on  hand,  or  any 
cultivators,  drills,  cuts,  etc.  Write  them  for 
a  copy  of  their  book,  "The  Preservation  of 
Farm  Profits,"  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
readers  mentioning  this  paper. 


■WINCHESTER  BOX  MFG.  CO.. 


BAL.DWINSVILLE.  MASS. 


The 


—  \^..lt.....^\    T\..^\^    TRM  _ni.sde  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

ricultural  Drain  TileALBANv,  n.y..  the,,,. 


experience,  thor- 
di-aiot'd    laiul  is 

orkVd  ami  most  productive.   Make  also  Sewer  l*ipe, 
hirmu'vT  -ps,  Red  and  Fire  Itriek,  Oven  Tiie  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement',  riaster,  Liine,  etc   Write  fur  what  youH-anU  2 15  Third  Avd* 


BEST  that  long 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  nnxiuce.  TiT« 

auetive 


30-4 


August  lo 


Fowl  Hits. 

A  Crank  and  a  Fool, 

An  indignant  subscriber  writes  to  the  editor 
of  the  Beview  as  follows : 

"  Although  I  take  the  Beview  for  the  good 
chicken  talk  in  it,  the  best  I  know  of,  I  believe 
you  are  a  crank  and  a  fool  when  you  write  as 
you  do  about  giving  fowls  medicines,  and 
about  topei's  who  take  '  morning  bracers,'  etc. 
I  am  a  druggist,  and  put  up  a  medicine  for 
fowls  I  know  is  good,  but  I  have  no  need  to 
advertise  it,  as  it  sells  without.  You  may  be 
a  great  editor,  with  a  great  reputation,  but,  I 
repeat,  you  are  a  crank  and  a  fool  on  some 
things.  I  don't  want  my  paper  stopped,  but 
I  just  thought  I'd  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  admire  the  candor  and  honesty  of  our 
druggist  friend,  and  are  glad  he  has  spoken 
his  piece.  But,  we  are  sorry  he  did  not 
specify  the  kind  of  a  fool  he  takes  us  to  be. 
There  are  educated  fools ;  fools  for  the  lack  of 
sense;  fools  for  money;  darn  fools,  and  so  on. 
It  might  be  a  relief  to  us  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  fool  we  are.  And  a  crank !  Yes,  let  it 
go  that  way.  A  poultry-religio-philosophical- 
auti-medicine  crank  of  radical  tendencies. 
The  cranks  are  the  levers  of  the  universe. 
Hurrah  for  the  cranks !  We  are  sorry,  also, 
that  we  cannot  give  our  good  druggist  friend's 
name  nor  mention  his  chicken  medicine. 
Apply  to  office  for  ad.  rates. —  Fanciers' 
Bevievj. 


Editor  Howard  feels  aggrieved  because  some 
of  his  poultry  pictures  in  the  Farmers  Bulletin 
No.  51  were  severely  criticised  by  the  Country 
Gentleman.  If  Howard  would  pay  more 
attention  to  his  drawing,  and  do  less  blowing, 
he  might  in  time  get  in  line  with  Louis 
Graham. —  N.  E.  Fancier. 


We  Rise  for  Information, 

We  want  to  know  :  — 

— How  it  happened  that  when  the  Stock 
Keeper  clipped  the  account  of  a  "  Tour  in 
Belgium,"  from  Poultry,  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Brown's  companion  dropped  out. 

— If"  standard  bred  against  the  field,"  really 
means  Silkies,  Sultans,  Frizzles  and  Rump- 
less  fowls  against  White  Wonders,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Sherwoods,  Bucks  County  fowls, 
Orpingtons,  Braekels,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

— How  long  the  other  judges  are  going  to 
permit  Theo.  Hewes  to  run  amuck  on  Score 
Avenue;  also  whether  the  average  score  card 
judge  would  rather  be  confronted  by  all  his 
sins  than  by  all  his  score  cards. 

— What  the  Ajnerican  Fancier  has  to 
exchange  for  an  absolutely  original,  euphoni- 
ous, unique  and  alliterative  scare  head  to  pre- 
cede "  From  the  Editok's  Perch."  The 
article  is  ready  for  delivery  at  any  time,  and 
may  be  returned  if  not  found  as  represented. 

— How  many  more  states  will  contend  for 
the  honor  of  the  autliorship  of 


r  Kansas 
\  Iowa 


"  The  Lay  of  the  i  Iowa     j-  Hen." 

( Texas 

— Whether  Grant  M.  Curtis  and  Rudyard 
Kipling  have  formed  a  combine  to  change  the 
gender  of  moons  and  locomotives.  It  looks 
that  way. 


This  is  Official, 

A  certain  poultry  paper  contained,  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  on  one  page  an 

editorial  reference  to  "  Jlr.   ,  the  noted 

poultry  breeder  and  expert  judge,"  and  on 
another  page  of  the  same  issue  the  following 
letter  from  the  same  Mr.  : 

"Mr.  Editor: —  Judge  E         voices  my 

idea  of  mating  B.  P.  Rocks,  standard  males  to 
standand  females  with  as  few  defects  on  either 
side  as  possible.  Of  course  culling  closely  and 
selecting  your  breeds  with  care,  also  breed 
from  birds  that  have  been  rightly  bred  for 
several  years.  This  thing  of  buying  breeds 
from  anywhere  is  not  the  thing.  If  you  want 
good  stock  buy  from  good  breeders.  We 
have  seen  stock  hatched  from  eggs  'mated 
for  pullets'  and  '  mated  for  cockerels,'  and 
about  so  many  were  pullets  and  cockerels 
anyway.  We  do  7iot  believe  in  it,  and  never 
did."  Signed,  . 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  that  letter  is  still 
judging,  and  is  booked  to  apply  the  Standard 
at  five  shows,  tliat  we  know  of,  the  coming 
season. 


Ihe  Great  Canadian  Hen. 

I  sing  to  the  praise  of  tlie  great  Canadian  ben. 
Dili  ever  theme  so  grand  clainr  the  poet's  rhyming 
pen? 

She's  a  layer — 
Site's  a  stayer — 
And  she  hatclies  many  a  brood. 
Oil !  she  batches. 
And  she  scratches, 
And  she  gets  them  choicest  food. 
Yes,  she  picks 
For  her  chiclis 
Oily  grubs  and  worm  and  grain ; 
And  she  tends  them. 
And  defends  them. 
And  then  starts  to  lay  again. 
Wlieu  at  last  she's  getting  stale. 
And  her  eggs  begin  to  fail, 
For  tlie  marliet  tbey  prepare  her,  gentle  reader; 
But  every  effort  fails- 
She's  as  thin  and  iiard  as  nails- 
No  matter  bow  tbey  fry  to  cram  and  feed  her. 
Then  they  flU  her  to  the  top. 
And  lier  throat  tbey  cut  or  chop, 
And  tbey  put  her  on  the  mart 
As  if  'twere  an  honest  part. 

But  the  man  who  buys  the  fowl 
Utters  many  an  oath  and  growl ; 
''  "Why,  wlien  its  crop  I  slit, 
Lol   I  found  a  gravel  pit. 
1  vow  this  fine  spring  pullet 
Is  as  tough  as  leaden  bullet. 
How  the  dickens 
Those  spring  chickens 
Can  l)e  lougli  seems  quite  absurd ; 
For  the  butcher  who  did  save  it 
For  me  made  an  affidavit 
'Twas  a  young  and  tender  bird.'' 

—  Tlie  Goderich  Star. 

GAMES, 

Gunie  and  Cochin  Banlauis  iu  all  colors,  and  Bearded 
White  I'ulisli  Hautaiiis.  Wuiners  of  lii^iiest  honors 
wherever  sliown.  Remember  we  havclln-  linest  s^ock 
in  America.  Also  Bost<ni  nicr  Iti.-^-^  ;mi(I  Angora 
Cats,  of  the  bluest  blood.   Si.inip  f^r  caialn-nie. 

PKIKCK  liltOS., 
 Lock  Box  4,  \Viuche8ter.  N,  H. 

-  -  WANTED-- 

NEW  ENGLAND 

FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARMS. 


For  sale,  exchange 
for  snch. 


i)r  to  rent.  Wt 


FOR  SALE 

Clioice  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farms  throughout 
New  England;  some  tine  Fruit  and  I'oultrv  places 
near  N.  Y.  Markets.  Addrest 
MASS.  PLOUGHMAN,  or  J.  A.  WILLEY, 
178  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Homer  City  Incubators 

and  Brooders 

are  the  best  to  be  had.  Used 
by  leading  poultry  raisers 
all  over  the  world.  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  our  large 
nfiic  cataUigue  for  Ife'JT. 
Address, 

Blairsville  Mfg,  Co.,  Incorp. 

BlairsvillC)  Pa. 


STANDARD  BRED 

Wh.  Leghorns. 

LARGE,  VIGOKOU.S,  EXTKA  LAYEKS. 
WINNERS  AT 

Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York  City,  IS95— 1896 
—1897.  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass..  1897.  Stock 
au<l  eggs  foi-  sale. 

WHITING  FARM,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


AEMSTEOKCt  &  McKELV? 

Pittsbuifli. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRAD  LEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

BHIFMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN  J 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

II0RLE7 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


y  Chicago. 


WHAT  has  been  your  ex- 
perience? That  the  "just- 
as-good,"  "  sold-for-less-money  " 
kinds  are  the  most  expensive  ? 
That  the  best,  or  standard,  in  all 
lines  is  the  cheapest  ?  The  best 
in  paints  is  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil.  (See  list  of  the 
I  genuine  brands.) 

F^Flir^r^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
r  l\  r  r  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  giving 

*■  ■■V*-^'-^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gaponizing  Set, 


For  Sale  by 

FARM-POULTRY. 


Poull rvmen  can  double  their 
prqfif.^  by  Caponizing  their  chicks. 
Tlio  njieration  is  very  simple  — 
the  instructions  so  full  and 
explicit  that  any  man,  won)an  or 
child,  afier  a  careful  reading 
willbe  ahleto perform  the  opera- 
tion, Tlie  demand  for  Capons  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  ohjeci  of 
caponizing  is  to  largely  increase 
the  weight  of  fowl,  causing  them, 
in  many  cases,  to  grow  as  large  as 
turkeys  and  weighingfrom  lOtolo 
pounds,  to  make  the  meat  a  tiner 
and  j^weeter  flavor  and  very 
juicv  and  tender.  "V^ilh  the 
proper  instrun^ents.  (  aponizing 
IS  wholly  mastered  tiy  a  few 
moments"  studv.  Fiillv  realizing 
the  necessity  of  haviiig  proper 
instruments  we  have  arranged 
with  reliable  instrument  manu- 
facturers, to  supply  us  with  com- 
plete sets  of  instruinents  for  sale. 


Price  in  Velvet  Lined  Case  $2.75 
Postpaid. 


With  FARM-POULTRY  one  year  and 
Instruction  Book,  How  to  Caponize,  $3.25 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY  MARKER. 

^  n.coorc3L  of  OliiclS-CXXiSi  7 

The  dltt'ereut  Breeds,  Hatches,  etc.,  should  be  kept, 

b{^rter  or  ()iiiokcr  way  flian  hy  tliis  niarkci-.  as  over  21U  nmerent  uiarRs 
'  In  nuneliiii;.'  "i-li  bri u c  c.-]i  tni's.  icii-  iiisianci — lictwci'ii  lirsl  and  second 
111  \\  >aiiiioito  ..r  l'l>  iiioiitli  iiock;  lit-tweeii  ftccnd  and  third 
[iii^^'^liun.  j  t'corrl^ ;  by  your  j)ri\  ale  marks  yon  can  secure 

en  lliiff.   'l)ie\  arc  well  riiadc  with  slcci  spring  and  cutter; 

Price  postpaid,  25  cts.  Witli  FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  $1.15. 

SPECIAL  FOR  ALL. 


Tliere  is  nr 
can  Ije  uiad< 
toe  of  ri;^lir  fool  can 
toe.  While  l.cKlioril 
yourself  troni  llie  i 
nicely  uickel  jilated 


S3. 7.5 


.50 

.35 


Total  $3.75. 

We 


send  al  i  if  ordered  at  one 
time  tor  S3.00. 


Caponiziiiff  Set  in  Case, 
Bool<  of  iTistructioiis, 
Killing  Knife, 
Phila.  Poultry  Marker, 
If  ordered  all  at  one  time  together  with  one  new  subscription  for  FARM- 
POtlLTKY  one  year,  we  will  send  the  whole  f..r  S3. 75. 

Caponizing  Set  and  Book  FREE  for  lO  new  subscribers 
to  Farm-Poultry  at  $I.OO  each. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  SC  CO.,  22  Ctastom  House  Street,    BoSton,  MaSS. 


To  keeri  yonr  chickens  and  ponltry  well  supplied 
with  grit.   We  recommend 

ROCKY  HILL 

Grit 

AS   BEING   THE  BEST. 

It  is  hard,  sharp,  and  does  not  crush  in  handlinf;. 
Free  saini)les  and  prices  for  stamp. 

ROCKY  HILL  GRIT  WORKS, 

Office  61  Main  St.,      -     MILFOKD,  MASS. 

16  OZ.  to  1  lb.  "'>'<'•  SiWlTorCiirrenry  buy.;  the 
,_     _     _  ,         ,    bestSrjil«-sniiul,.al  li.Hesi  price.. 

U.  S.  Standard  j'^^i^i;;"^:^;:;:^,^:;^;:' 

Hundreds  of  Specialties  at  less  than  wholesale  prices,  viz; 
Seiviiis  Jliirhiiie».  Ilu-vclcs,  Ori^iiri'.  I'iiinos.  Cider  Jlills, 
l  lirriiiiei.  t'lirls,    lliii^-ies.  llai  iiesi,,  Siifes.        H.Mie  .Hills, 

l.c  llerl're»si-s  Jack  Sc  i-e.u.  Trucks,  Anvils,  Hn;  Cilllers. 
I'ri.ssSlaiiiis.  Feed  Mills,  Sloves,  Drills,  Koioi  Pliiivs, 
i,Hn  n  noners,  CofT.  e  Jlills,  ('or:.-es,  Lnllies,  Diinipl  aMs, 
Cnrii.Shell.  rs,  Hand  I'nrts,  Enu-lnes,  Tools,  Wire  Kence, 
Kannins  Mills,  Crow  liars.  Rollers,  Watches.  Clolliiniric. 
lljl),  Slock,  Elevator,  Kallroad,  Plalforni  andColinter  SCALES. 

Send  for  free  Calalo^ne  and  see  how  to  Save  3loney. 
ISl  S.  JeSersoQ  Bt.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


DO  NOT  FAIL  I  Worth  Dollars 


TO  EVERY 

POULTRY  RAISER 


Are  tlie  practical,  helpful  Articles  on  Poultry  mentioned  below.  They  slioulrt  be  carefully  read  and 
kept  for  reference  by  uU  who  want  to  make  more  money  out  of  egfrs  and  poultry.  A  copy  of  Fakm- 
FOULTRY,  containinV  any  one  of  these  articles,  will  be  mailed  for  5  cents ;  (!  for  25  cents.  Every  one 
wiio  keeps  Poultry  will  want  at  least  one  to  six  different  copies. 

SPECIAL  POULTRY  ARTICLES. 


Perfect  Hen  House.  19. 

I. ow  Cost  i'oiiUry  House.  20. 

Feeding  for  Ejfgs.  21. 

Aioney  iu  Hens  (by  a  successful  raiseri.  2"2. 

The  Wvandottes  (Illustrated  Description).  2a. 

White  Breeds  (Described  and  Illustrated).  24. 

The  LanKShans  (Illustrated).  To. 

Incubator  l;.7.'ulatinj,' (by  Rankin).  26. 

First  Slop,  W  illi  -i'oiinK'Cbicks.  27. 

Home  Made  Incubators.  28. 

I'oultrv  Culture  (by  Hawkins).  29. 

About  "Duck  Raising  (Illustrated).  yo. 

A  Woman's  Way  (Howto  l^tinan  Incubaloi-).  31. 
Making  a  Living  With  Poultry. 

A  Cilv  Poulti  V  Farm  (Illustrated).  .32. 

Poiillrv  "11  a  \Mllai;e  Lot.  33. 

Mr.  lliiuler-*  Poultry  Yards  (Illiistraled).  31. 
House  for  Cold.  also'Hot  Climate  (Illuslrated). 


Hot  water  Brooder  System  (Illustrated). 

j*ew  England  All  Right  (Fanny  Field). 

Work  for  Women. 

Crossing  and  Ke-Crossing. 

Selling.JSggs  for  Hatching. 

Chicken  Fixings  (Illustrated). 

How  to  Pre\  eiit  Disease. 

ModilA  iiig  Light  Brahmas  for  Layers. 

About  Poultry  Iliuises  (Illustrated). 

Why  the  Failures  (very  valuable  article). 

The  Farm-Poultry  Home  Made  Incubators. 

$700  a  Year  (Fanny  Field). 

One  Year's  Egg  Account,  Good  Profit  (by 

Mr.  Hunter). 
Caring  for  One  Thousand  Fowls. 
This  is  Common  Sense. 
Homing  I'igeons  (How  to  Train). 


t 

f 

i 


* 


Any  One  sent  for  5  cents;  any  Six  for  25  cents. 

IF  ORDERED  AT  ONE  TIME,  we  will  send  all  the  34  articles  as  numbered  above  for  $1.60;  or 
wUU  FAitM-PotTLTKY  One  year  for  $2.00.  Fakm-Poultjiy,  the  best  poultry  paper  in  the  world,  is 
issued  twice  a  month,  and  costs  $1.00  a  year.  Thus  by  ordering  all  together  you  get  the  34  articles 
for  $1.00. 

Order  by  numbers,  stating  plainly  what  you  waul.  Send  cash  or  stamps  to 

-     -     -      33  Custom  House  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


